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WHAT HATH TIME TAKEN AND LEFT. 


What hath Time taken? stars that shone 
On the early years of earth, 
And the ancient hills they looked upon, 
Where a thousand streams had birth ; 
Forests that were the young world’s dower, 
With their long unfading trees ; 

And the halls of wealth and the thrones of power— 
He hath taken more than these :— 

He hath taken away the heart of youth, 
And its gladness, which hath been 

Like the summer's sunshine o’er our path, 
Waking the desert green. 

The shrines of our early hope and love— 
And the flowers of every clime— 

The wise, the beautiful, the brave, 
Thou hast taken from us, Time. 

What hath Time left us? desolate 
Cities and temples lone, 

And the mighty works of genius, yet 
Glorious when all are gone ; 

And the lights of memory lingering long, 
As the eve on western seas— 9 
Treasures of science, thought and song— 

He hath left us more than these : 
He hath left usa lesson of the past, 
In the shades of perished years— 
He hath left us the heart's high places waste, 
And its rainbows fall’n in tears. 
But there's hope for the earth and her children stil} 
Unwithered by woe or crime, 
And a heritage of rest for all— 
Thou hast left us these, O Time ! 


THE VOICE OF CANDIA. 


What voice is this, through summer's air, 
O'er slumbering Europe sent? 

It seem’s a nation’s ceaseless prayer, 
With sounds of battle blent. 

O shields of earth, arise, and save 

The last of Greece—her free anu brave! 

For Candia is no more a slave, 
The time-worn chain is rent ;— 

Rise, for the sun upon her shore 

Beholds the Christian flag once more ! 





What! shall the Tartar bind his yoke 
Where Minos filled his throne— 
Where Jove in his first thunder spoke, 

And early wisdom shone ;— 
While yet old Ida greets the morn, 
As when the Grecian gods were born, 
Ard on the Othman smiles in scorn— 
Our mighty and alone ? 
For long as Freedom’s sun hath set, 
Its lingerings gild our mountains yet! 


Still fair in desolation stand 
Their summits, temple crown'd, 
W here pilgrims come from every land, 
Forours is holy ground: 
Though given to it were blood and tears, 
And war that wastes, and fire that sears, 
And o'er its glory countless years 
Have rolled, a flood profound ; 
But lights from classic ages shine 
Forever o'er each ruined strine. 


Oh for a voice like his, that woke 
as 
Lhe starless night of time ; 

Whuse words the Paynim bondage broke 
In Syria’s secred clime! 

Oh for the faithful spent in vain,— 
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For the crusader's arm again, 

To sweep from earth the sword and chain 
Of Muslem power and crime! 

But ah! they past like desert wind, 

And left a blighted track behind ! 


Lands of the Cross! repay at last 
The gold from Hellas showered ; 
Hers were the treasures of the pes!,— 
On you that wealth she poured. 
If in her lore ye found or sought 
The deathless song or glorious thought, 
By all that Greece inspired or taught, 
. Now lend her but a sword !— 
For long ago the days are done, 
When gods her ancient battles won. 


God of the Cross! to thee we turn 
Our best and latest trust, 
When foes oppress and brethren scorn, 
Eternal one and just ! 
Hast thou not made and called us free ’—~ 
Were not our spirits filled by thee 
With the deep love of liberty 1— 
. And if our country must 
Fall, ‘neath the tyrant’s vengeful hand, 
Receive us to thy better land. 


i , 


THE DUKE DE CARAMAN AT CONSTANTINA. 
{History scarcely affords a finer exam 


. ple of disinterested benevolenee and 
patriotism than is described in the follow: 


ng narrative. } 

Mr. Epitor,—Many of your readers, no doubt, will recollect tt 

retreat of the French army after the first attack on Constantina: and those who 

served in the Peninsula will associate the recollection . 

Clausel who commanded the French army at the battle of Salamanca after Mar- 

mont’s being wounded. ‘The accounts that have reached this country hitherto 

have been few and meagre ; probably, then, a more detailed relation may be ac 

ceptable. The following is abridged from the unpublished Memoirs of the Duke 

de Caraman, one of the Chamber of Peers, who not being able to reconcile the 

conflicting accounts from Algiers, resulved to judge for himself. and eecom- 

panied by a brother Peer, the Duke of Mortemar, set out for Aleiere ea 
Although it is not unusual with ovr armies to have some curious lookers on, 


1e disastrous | 


with the name of the | 


| that do not belong to our ranks, it is a thing very unusual with the French troops 

| to be visited by amateurs, particularly as in this case where the person had at- 

| tained the ripe age of seventy-four. After landing at Algiers, and describing 
the effect produced by the novelty of the scene, the Duke enters into the detail 

| of the campaign, which I shall continue in his own words, after his joining the 

| expeditionary army of 7000 men, of all arms, that marched from Bona towards 
Constantina on the 13th of November :— 

“Thad,” said M. de Caraman, ‘a good horse, an excellent and trustworthy 
servant, good health, few wants, and the habit of submitting with patience to 
all circumstances. After suffering dreadfully from the weather, marching 
through water, sleeping in mud, and without wood for fuel, the expeditionary 
army arrived in front of Constantina on the 21st of November. It was expect- 

| ed that the inhabitants would immediately open their gates to the French army, 
but at twelve o'clock the succeeding day, general prayer was announced from 
the miuarets, and repeated by the crowd collected on the ramparts ; the red flag 
of the Arabs was hoisted on the batteries and the Casbah, and this was follow- 
ed by the salute of a cannon-ball of large calibre: it was then evident that a 
siege or an assault could only gain us admission within the walls. Several dis- 
couraying events had tended to sink the spirits of the army, but it was resolved 
to attempt opening a breach by blowing up the gate that led to the bridge lead- 
ing to El Kantera, and the moment it was practicable the attack was to be 
made. The proposed plan had its usual effect on the troops—every one looked out 
fur occasions of glory and distinction ; the past and present evils were forgot- 





‘*— may quote, among others, one particular instance. I found, concealed 
behind a rock, a young man, Serjeant-Major of one of the light regiments, wait- 
ing in this situation the certain death at hand. To all my remonstrances his 
only answer was to show me his frost-bitten foot. Feeling great pain at this 
sight, and not knowing well what to do, I alighted, and told him, in the strong- 
est manner possible, that, if he did not attempt to follow me, I would stay with 
him, and be killed also. Touched with the interest I took in his behalf, he turn- 
ed his half-dying eyes towards me with an expression I shall never forget, while 
he said, ‘ General, have the kindness to give me your hand,—I can refuse you 
nothing.’ Raising himself by this frail support, he got on his legs; but the 
pain was so great, that he immediately fell down again : ‘ You see,’ he said 
‘the thing is impossible.’ In the meantime, the Arabs were advancing. Our 
skirmishers had nearly passed us, and the balls were whistling about our heads. 
The imminence of the danger gave me supernatural strength: I succeeded in 
throwing this young soldier on my horse, and succeeded in carrying him to the 
ambulance. 

‘*As we approached Merz-el-Hamar, the pursuit of the Arabs became less 
vigorous, having received some severe lessons from our troops,particularly in the 
attack which they made on the battalion commanded by the brave Changarnier. 
We only saw them at a great distance. Here we were fortunate enough to 
meet with some stunted bushes, which afforded the means of cooking our first 
meal. The weather also took a favourable change: the sun shone out, dried 
the roads, and revived our benumbed limbs. 





ten. May I confess that I associated myself with all these emotions, without 

ever considering the little I had to do with the affair, or exposing myself, with- 
| out necessity, at my age, to have my few remaining years cut short! I souglit 
the post of danger, where I might sce all that passed: for this purpose, the | 
Colonel of the 2nd Light Jnfantry, who was to lead the attack, and had been | 
silently posted near the gate about to be breached, admitted me among his | 
ranks : and there I waited with great anxiety the signa! to be made of the en- | 
gineer’s having fixed the petard on the inner gate to blow it up. By the effect | 

of an unfortunate gui pro quo the petard could not be fixed. The dreadful 
weather, the number of soldiers sick, the approaching want of provisions and 
ammunition, made the boldest admit that we must look to a retreat. There are | 
few instances of men becoming the plaything of fortune more striking than the | 
case of Marsha! Clausel in this conjunctere. Renouncing all the brilliant chances | 
he bad looked forward to, and after having seen so many difficulties overcome, 
| 











and being still able to flatter himself, that, by a last effort, be might succeed, 
he was about, with one single word, to compromise his well-earned reputation, 
and to exchange his dreams of glory and hope with the dangers of a hazardous | 
retreat—he was himself about to give a triumph to those who, jealous of his 
military reputation, had already taxed him with the highest degree of obstinacy | 
and impradence in pursuing an enterprise surrounded with so many difficulties : } 
| he could not conceal from himself that his course was run, as soon as he turned | 

his back on Constantina without having entered it, and that the confidence he | 
had endeavoured to inspire might probably pass as mere vain boasting. 

‘“‘ Placed near him, | observed him attentively, and figured to myself what | 
might be passing in his mind; I could then fully observe the force of character | 
with which he took his resolution, and pronounced the single word retreat, so | 
painful to himself and us. ‘The apparent calm of the Marshal, when he must 
have been a prey to the painful reflections, never forsook him curing the | 
whole retreat; he never appeared the least discouraged ; his orders were clear 
and precise ; and he might be seen constantly inthe midst of the troops with 
all the activity of youth. 

“On the 25th November, at break of day, all the columns of march were 
formed, and we commenced the retreat by abandoning the plateau of Mansour- 
ah; the centre column was formed of the hospital tumbrils, (ambulances ) am- 
munition, and a portion of the provisions calculated severely by rations to last 
until we reached Guelma, where we were to leave our sick, and meet a supply 
of provisions ; two columns covered the flanks of the centre, and the remainder 
of the army was divided into an advance and rear guard. All these movements 
were made in perfect order, but in the most mournful silence. The weather was 
dreadful; and our route marked by the wrecks of waggous we were obliged to 
abandon on our edvance, and the carcases of horses dead of fatigue and want, 
sunk in a deep and thick mud, that seemed to wait there for other victims we | 
| were to add to them. 

‘The most melancholy spectacle were the unburied remains of our soldiers, 

who, having imprudently streggled from their ranks on the advance, and being 

too weak to rejoin them, fell into the hands of the Arabs, by whom they were 

slain, and most dreadfully mutilated. The Arabs being convinced that we re- | 
treated in reality, spread on all sidesin the hopes of attacking us at advantage, 

or even to cut off our retreat, and force us to surrender; but the regularity of 

the march, and the courage of the soldiers, who scorned fatigue and danger, 

while guarding the precious depot of their sick and wounded comrades, taught 

the Arabs that we were not without the means of resistance, and they were | 
satisfied in harassing our rear. 

“Our first night was sad, and the following morning more so, as the appear- 
ance of our little army was deplorable : being deprived of fuel for eight days, 
we could not by the means of warm food reanimate our failing strength; we 
were obliged to be eatisfied with a little rice and bad biscuit, soaked in cold 
water: brandy weuld revive us for the moment; but whole nights passed with 
out shelter amongst pools of muddy water, and the penetrating cold of the rain, 
accompanied sometimes with hail and snow, undermiued the strongest constitu- 
| tions, and the most robust of our soldiers looked like walking spectres ; many 

of them had their feet frozen during the long nights in these dreary bivouacs, 
| and could scarcely support their arms ; the dysextery made rapid progress, and | 
the number of men sent every day to the hospital waggons was frightful. My | 

own station was generally with the rear-guard, that I] might more closely observe 
the movements of the Arabs, and encourage as much as was in my power, our 
worn-out soldiers. A line of sharpshooters covered the retreat, and held the | 
enemy in check: cgainst these, the efforts of the Arabs were directed, but 
without effect—they found our men always in good order and ready to repulse 
them. Here the characterof the French soldiers appeared to the greatest ad- 
vantage amidst these perils ; elsewhere, the march was sad and melancholy ; 
fatigue and exhaustion spread a melancholy shade over every countenance, and 
the whole line of retreat wore the most sombre aspect. Our means of resist- | 
ance became hourly mure feeble ; many of the soldiers worn out with their suf- | 
ferings, threw themselves on the ground, and refused all sulicitations of their | 
| comrades to save themselves. Perfectly aware that they would be murdered | 
| by the Arabs the moment the skirmishers left them behind, they preferred a cer- 

tain death to the misery they could no longer support. Ashamed myself of 
being of so little use, I sought out those, who to avoid marching farther, en- | 
| deavuured to hide themselves from their comrades; I exhorted them to } 
| proceed, pointing cut the inevitable death that awaited them, if they fell | 
} into the hands of the enemy. Some of thein 1! persuaded to make a last effort 








; 
| 
} 
} 








| 
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} 
} 
| 
| 


| of self preservation ; others I could not prevail on, and sawthem in a few mo- | 
ments butchered by the Arabs. ‘This dreadful spectacle gave me fresh energy ; 
I imagined that I could turn my horse te account, and | insisted on the most 
obstinate of the sick getting into the saddle, aud made others, who wer rt | 
quite so worn out, hold by the horse’s mane, and thus I overtook the column, 


gave the men overto the hospital tumbrils, and then returned te the rear guard 
to recommence the same task. I cannot express the pleasure I felt at my f 
success in this undertaking: it gave me fresh strength; and I thus rescu¢ 
several soldiers during the three first days of the retreat. On one occasion 


| had thrown two men across my horse like sacks of corn, while two oth 
' 
' 


' 


2c 
] 
rs sup- 
ported themselves by the mane, and lead ng my horse by the bridle, thus brought 
| the men up to their comrades, 


| but, on arriving at Toulon, I found the reaown of my rear-guard expeditions had 


| of Eleanor’s devotion, unfortunately, vanishes, like frost work before the sun, 
| when subjected to critical inquiry. 


a rabble of ruffians and robbers,who plundered the pack-horses and carts of mer- 


‘“* We arrived at Bona the 30th of November. The expeditionary army, not 
very strong at its departure, at its return could not muster two battalions. The 
clothes I had taken with me had been placed on one of the field- pieces, but had 
been thrown away to make room for some sick soldier. I never had time on 
the march to attempt a change of linen, and on my return I had not the means, 
so that I was exactly in the same trim as when I started, with a beard worthy 
of the children of the desert. 

‘* What I had done during the retreat seemed an action quite simple, that I 
thought would not have been known beyond the small circle in which it took place ; 


preceded me. I was seventy-four years of age when! went to Africa to satisfy 
my curiosity, and certainly had no idea of performing any part. I am grateful 
to Providence for having dropped on my grey hairs a civie crown at the end of an 
expedition so unfortunate to many.’’* 





* On his return from Africa, the Duc de Caraman hada medal of honour in gold 
presented to him by order of Louis Philippe. 





MANNERS OF THE THIRTEENTH CENTURY. 


Manners and Household Expenses of England in the Thirteenth and Fifteenth 
Centuries ; illustrated by Original Records. 

To the accounts of the executors of Eleanor of Castile, consort of King Ed- 
ward the First,whose name is rendered familiar by the touching but apochryphal 
anecdote of having sucked the poison from her husband's wound, and by the 
beautiful Crosses which he erected to her memory, Mr. Turner has prefixed a 
valuable memoir. Of the Crosses, the only remaining testimonies of her hus- 
band’s love, many curious particulars will be found: but the romantic story 


Eleenor was the daughterof Henrv the Third, King of Castile, and was mar- 
ried to Prince Edward at Burgos in 1254. The alliance was very unpopular 
in England ; and according to Matthew Paris, the people objected to the habits 
and religion of the Spaniards, who were, they said, ‘the very refuse of man- 
kind, hideous in their persons, contemptible in their dress, and detestable in 
their manners.” ‘The objection taken by the Catholics of England to the reli- 
gion of the Catholics of Spain is remarkable. The Princess arrived in Lon- 
don in October 1255, where her reception by the populace was by no means flat- 
tering. The next year, her brother, the Infant, fled hither after an unsuccess- 
ful revolt against Alphonso; and Henry, according to his custom towards all 
foreigners, received and entertained him sumptuously—although the public re- 
cords show, that he was obliged to have recourse to some desperate expedients 
to replenish bis exhausted treasury. 

‘‘ His debts, as he said himself, amounted to two or three hundred thousand 
marks, ‘it was horrible to think of them.’ In this state of things his attempts 
at retrencliment in some matters were as ridiculous as his lavish expenditure 
in others. Guy de Lusignan, Henry’s uterine brother, offered as his mite to- 
wards paying off the royal creditors, to be content with une gown, instead of, 
perhaps, two or three, for the feast of Christmas 1256: the King caught éarger{ 
ly atthis generous proposal, and directed his tailor Roger to deliver bim but 
one, which however was to be in every way suitable ‘to so great aman.’ ” 

Mr. Turner has given some facts respecting Edward the First, which place 
the character of the English Justinian in a very different light from that in 
which it is usually viewed : 

‘Matthew Paris describes the family of Edward to have been composed of 


chants and seized by force the provisions of their fellow countrymen. The 
conduct of the Prince himself encouraged their insubordiyation, The same au- 
thor relates, as one of many instances of his cruelty, that in travelling in a 
quiet district in time of peace he ordered his servants to stop a youth whom he 
met on the road, and to cut off his ears and put out one of his eyes; and this 
from mere ferocity 

Edward's irascible temper induced him, on one occasion, to throw a coronet 

of great value into the fire, which circumstance is thus stated in the accounts 
of the Royal goldsmith, in 1295-1297, who charged ‘for a great ruby, and a 
great emerald bought for the coronet of the King’s daughter, the Countess of 
Holland, in the place of two stones which were lost when the King cast the 
same coronet into the fire at Ipswich in the beginning of the month of Janua- 
wv.” 
” Seven of Eleanor’s ladies in waiting and maids of honour, setting at nought 
the Kingly majesty, proceeded to his chamber on Easter Monday, 1290, laid 
violent hands on him, and carried into effect the popular and practical joke of 
‘ lifting’ or ‘heaving’ the monarch until he consented to pay them a fine of 
fourteen pounds to enjoy the ‘ King’s peace ;’ and be set at liberty. On the 
marriage day of his daughter Margaret, the King lost his temper and struck an 
esquire on the head with a rod, but without just cause. He afterwards gave 
him thirteen pounds six shillings and eight pence as some reparation for the in- 
jury he had done him.” 

Edward, unlike his father, was passionately fond of the chase. At a great 
hunt in Inglewood Forest, he is said to have slain two hundred deer ; and 
when ; 

“Chasing the stag in his mother’s park at Bridgestock, killing her father’s 
horse with hard riding. On another occasion when starting for the hunt at 
Fringringhoe in Essex, his washerwoman, Matilda uf Waltham, chanced to be 
pre ~ The scene is readily imagined; the dogs are being coupled ; horses 
are saddling, courtiers mount ng; and the King ina happy mood, with | easant 
anticipation of the sport to come, is impatient to be off; while the fe males of 
the manor are assembled round to see the royal train depart. Among them the 
metry monarch espies the laundress Matilda, and straightway wagers @ fleet 
hunter that she will not ride it to the chase and be in at the death ‘ Done, 
cries the bold Matilda, and off they start; she rides like a fearless forester, wins 
the bet. and Edward ransoms his steed forty for shillings.” 

j, the royal pair had a narrow es- 


During their residence in Guienne in 1286, 
being killed by light They were setting on a bed, conversing, 
cape irom being +5 J cS) 





sent. 


ning 
ing. 
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when the electric fluid entering a window behind them, killed two damsels who 
were standing in their presence.* Our fair readers may be interested in know- 
ing, that the value of the brooches and other jewellery, given to the Queen by 
her husband in one year, was £766 7s. 844., an immense sum when the value of 
money at the time is considered. : 

Mr. Turner's reasons for rejecting the story of Eleanor's having preserved 
Edward's life by extracting poison from his wound are, that it is not found in 
any historian before the time of Queen Elizabeth, it having been first printed by 
Camden, who gives as his authority, the Chronicle of Roderic, Archbishop of 
Toledo, which, however, ends in the year 1243, being twenty-eight years before 
the event is supposed to have occurred. He says, justly, P 

“The silence of every contemporary writer respecting an event which, had 
it really taken place, could not have failed to reach the ears and excite the ad- 
miration of all, is fatal to its credibility, while the particulars furnished by He- 
mingford and Wikes respecting the method of Edward's cure, are too minute 
and possess a character of authenticity too peculiar, to excite the slightest doubt 
of their correctness.” 

Queen Eleanor died on the 18th November 1290, at Hartley, in Nottingham- 
shire, in the house of Richard de Weston, one of the Justices of gaol delivery 
at Nottingham. The following circumstance, indicative of the King's respect 
for her memory, occurs on the Rolls of Parliament, but it is not related by her 
biographers. Weston and his colleague, Williamde Colewyk, having commit- 

some offence, were placed in the custody of the Marshal. A heavy fine of 
ten pounds was imposed upon Colewyk for the transgression: but ‘ because 
the Queen consort had died in the house of the said Richard at Hartley, the 
King, of his grace, and for the health of the Queen's soul, remitted his fine.” 
Her death happened on her journey to Scotland, whither she was following, and 
not, as Mr. Tutner says, “accompanying,” her husband. Edward, on hearing 
of his consort's illness, hastened to her, but did not find heralive. Of her last 
illness, Mr. Turner gives the following particulars :— 

‘On the 28th of October, we find a payment of one mark to Henry of Mont- 
elier ‘for syrup and other medicines’ purchased at Lincoln for the Queen’s ase. 
ating her illness she was attended by her household physician, master Leo 

pold, or Leopardi, probably an Italian, to whom she bequeathed the sum of twen- 
ty marks, and also by a leech in the service of the King of Arragon, to whom 
che gave a cup worth twelve marks and a half.” 

The Queen's corpse was removed to Westminster, attended by the King,who 
determined to erect a Cross at each of the places where the procession rested 
on the journey. ‘Her body passed through our town,” says the annalist of 
Dunstable, “ and rested one night, and two precious cloths, to wit, baudekyns, 
were given unto us. Of wax we had eighty pounds and more.” ‘And when 
the body of the said Queen was departed from Dunstable, the bier rested in the 
centre of the market-place, until the King’s Chancellor and the great men then 
there present had marked a fitting place where they might afterwards erect, at 
the royal expense, a Cross of wonderful size, our Prior being then present and 
sprinkling holy water.” 

Crosses of exquisite workmanship were afterwards erected at ten places, and 
those of Northampton and Waltham still exist,—monuments alike of conjugal 
affection, and of the high state of the arts in the thirteenth century. Of those 
Crosses, and other monuments of the period, we are now presented with various 
mew and interesting particulars. The Rolls whence the facts are obtained, are 

described by their Editor, as— 

“Containing the accounts of the executors of Eleanor’s will, from which we 
may collect the genera! character of that instrument, which has not yet been 
discovered. It is important, however, that ail their expenditure was not made 
in pursuance of the Queen's testamentary directions. The payments may be 
divided into three classes, viz., 1. bequests; 2. donations by her executors, 
in the exercise of a discretionary power to carry into effect all the 
Queen's presumed intentions, and to provide for the repose of her 
soul; and 3. payments directed by the King, generally in relation to his 
deceased consort, but occasionally for other objects. The funds available for 


She Alvion. 


material were purchased for the modellitig of the images over the Queen's bow- 
elsat Lincoln, and her heart at the Black Friars, London, three of these which 
were of small size were ‘ made and cast’ by an Englishinan, William of Suffolk ; 
others were the work of a sculptor named Master Alexander of Abingdon, and 
another called ‘ Dymenge de Legery’ or ‘de Reyns ;’ they also made the marble 
tomb at Lincoln on which was placed one of the large effigies designed and cast 
by Torel. 1,7001b. of metal were bought to make three statues, and hesides 
this there is a payment of £50, for the same material, which must have procu- 
red double the first named quantity, which cost only £21 13s. 8d. 350 gold flo- 
rins, which seem tu have been worth 2s. 6d. each, were applied to the gilding of 
the metal figures. In addition to images there were paintings on and around 
Eleanor’s tombs at Westminster and the Black Friars, which were executed by 
Master Walter of Durham. He was also employed at Westminster. The sum 
total of the money paid to Torel for the effigies of Eleanor and of the King, 
(whoever he may have been) was £113 6s. 8d. of the money of that time, equal 
in value to about £1700 of our present currency. According to the theories of 
Walpole and Gough, Torel must have the credit of designing the Crosses ; 
but as his name is not mentioned in connection with any one of them, we shall 
take the liberty to deny his pretensions until some better evidence in their favour 
shall be produced. We find that only one foreigner is mentioned among the 
builders or carvers of these monuments. ‘The crosses were nine in number, viz. 
at Lincol , Northampton, Stony Stratford, Woburn, Dunstable, St. Albans, 
Waltham, Cheap, and Charing: that at Geddington, which is attributed to Ed- 
ward, is not mentioned in the rolls. Lincoln Cross was the work of Richard of 
Stowe, mason, (cementarius ;) those of Northampton, Stony Stratford, Woburn, 
Dunstable and St. Albans, were all built by John of Battle; Waltham by Roger 
de Crundale in conjunction with Dymenge de Legeri or de Reyns; Cheap by 
Michael of Canterbury ; and Charing by Richard de Crundale, who died before 
it was finished, when the works were carried on by Roger de Crundale, the joint 
builder of Walthem Cross. It appears that the decorated parts of some of 
these monuments were worked in London, and sent to their several sites. The 
figures of Eleanor with which they were adorned, bearing a general resemblance 
to the effigies of Torel from which they were probably copied, were carved by 
Alexander of Abingdon and William of Ireland, the latter of whom did some 
portions of the crosses at Lincoln and Northampton ; the statues on Waltham 
Cross may have been the productions of Dymenge de Legeri. The materials of 
the crosses were Caen stone, Sussex, and Purbeck marbles. The figures 
were made of the former : those at Charing expressly stated to have been the 
work of Alexander of Abingdon were of Caen stone ; as were those also at 
Waltham.” 

In illustration of a payment of 39s. fora cup purchased and given cuidam 
menestrallo Regis Campania, a monarch not of realins but uf minstrels, Mr 
Turner has printed, for the first time, a curious roll, containing the names and 
rank of all the minstrels who played before King Edward at the feast of Whit- 
suntide, in 1306, ** when he held a cour pleniére at Westminster, and also at the 
New Temple,” because the royal palace was not large enough for the “crowd 
of comers.” Mr. Turner observes that— 

‘* This document may serve also to elucidate the points disputed by Dr. Percy 
and Joseph Ritson, respecting the country and dignity of the minstrels who fre 
quented England in early times. ‘In the reign of Edward I., it seems, a Multi 
tude of minstrels are expressly mentioned to have given their attendance in his 
cuurt, at the solemn act of knighting his son. This is svfliciently credible, but 
will by no means prove then to have been Englishmen.’ It will be observed 
that Ritson’s suspicion was correct ; there can be no reasonable doubt but that 
many of the persons named in the roll were Frenchmen. He is less fortunate 
in a subsequent assertion: ‘as to dignity, itis pretty clear they never had any 
to lose :* here Dr. Percy has clearly the advantage cf his antagonist, for the roll 
distinctly separates the commonalty of minstrels from the Kings and more emi- 
nent performers ; the remuneration given being proportioned to the rank of the 
individuats.” 

The Roll contains the names of no less than ninety-four minstrels. Five are 











these purposes were the debtsdue to the Queen at her death,the revenues of her 
manors, and occasional grants in aid from che exchequer. The items contained 
in the first and second divisions are not without interest, and show in particular 
the munificent eleemosynaty provisions for the establishment of a perpetual 
church service for the deceased Queen.” 

Mr. Turner confines his ovservations 

**To the entries which constitute the chief value of the rolls,viz., those whic 
relate to the building of the crosses erected in memory of Eleanor, and the 
casting of the effizies on her tombs at Westminster, the Black Friars and Lia- 
coln. From them we now first learn the names of the architects of the Cross- 
es and the designer of the effigies; they show that much if notall the merit of 
the former is due to Englishmen, and that the latter were, probably, the produc- 
tion of an Italian.” 

As most writers have attributed all these works to foreigners, Mr. Turner has 
submitted some remarks on the state of art in England, * with the view of plac- 
ing our ancient professors of the pencil and chisel [not the happiest expression, 
by the way, to describe painters and sculptors, unless an avthor be called ‘a 


Professor of the Pen,’ or a surgeon a ‘Professor of the Koife,’] on higher | 


ground than they have hitherto occupied.” To these remarks we would direct 
the attention of all who wish for information on the subject. One statement, 


showing the liberal manner in which the Crown interpreted its mandates, | 


when any expense would be saved by doing so, is too amusing to be omitted :— 

“Tf the sheriffs could show no authority for a disbursement, or if they had 
exceeded the directions it gave, in the one case theirclaim was refused, in the 
other disallowed as respected any excess; tlius when the sheriffs ef London 
having received the King’s writ for the execution of atraitor, caused him to be 
drawn on a sledge to Tyburn, and asked allowance for the hire of a horse and 
manufacture of the sledge, their petition was refused, because Tyburn was not 
mentioned in the writ.” 

_ After pointing out the fallacy of the opinion that the most eminent architec- 
tists of those times were a'l ecclesiastics, and giving the names of many artists 
who were Englishmen, Mr. Turner satisfactorily refutes both Horace Walpole’s 
assertion that the Crosses erected to Queen Eleanor were built after the designs 
of Pietro Cavallini, and Vertue'’s supposition, that he was the architect of the 
shrine of Elward the Confessor, by addacing the simple fact, that Cavallini was 
not born until nine years after the completion of the shrine, and was only eleven 
years old when Eleanor died! He then considers the conjecture of Mr. Gough, 
— Cavallini executed the tomb of Henry the Third in Westminster Ab- 

ey :— 

“ Having shown that the shrine of St. Edward was begun at least sixty, and 
completed twenty, years befure Eleanor’s decease, we thereby prove that the 
author of that work could not have been identical with the artist of the tomb of 
Henry the Third and the crosses and effigies of the Queen, and so extinguish an 
ignis fatuus that has long bewildered our antiquarian critics. ™ = 
It must be evident to any one who shall examine the effigies of Henry and EI- 
eanor that they were designed by the same person. A similar style of handling 
and detail pervades both; both are distinguished, particularly about the head, by 
a boldness and simplicity of design which is conclusive evidence of their being 
the production of one hand. Let us inquire how far this presumption is sup- 
ported by facts. From the Wardrobe Book of the 18th of Edward, we learn 


designated Kings, viz. ‘* Le Roy de Champaigne, Le Roy Capenny, Le Roy 
| Baisecue (not the most decorous of titles,) Le Roy Marchis,and Le Roy Robert,” 
| each of whom received five marks, or 3 |. 6s.8d. ; one minstrel was paid60s.; two 
| four marks, or 2,. 13s. 4d.; three 40s. ; three 303. ; three 203.; thirteen 40s. ; 
; a harper of the Bishop of Durham, 10s., and the others from £1 6s. 8d. to 20s. 
i each ; besides gifts, of from 6s. to 1s. each, to these and to numerous other min- 

strels and musicians belonging to the nobility; so that nearly £200 must have 
| been distributed among them, which, taking Mr. Turner's estimate of the value 
| of money, equals above £3,000 of our currency. Thenames of some of these 
artistes are very peculiar; for example, ‘ Northfolke,” ‘ Carleton,” elsewhere 
called “ Carlton Herald ;” ‘Le Roy Druet ;” ‘Guillaume sanz Maniere,” a 
| rude gentleman, we presume ; “ Perle in the eghe,”’ i. e. Pearl in the eye; 








| ‘Matilda Makejoy,” a cheerful damsel; end ‘‘ Reginald le Menteur,” a person 
| whose veracity seems to have been of doubtful repute. Others were called by 
| the names of the instrument on which they played, as “Janin le Lutour,”’ 
| Gillotin le Sautreour,”’ ‘ Baudee le Tabourer,” ‘Guillaume le Harpour,” 
|“ Henri le Gigour,” ** Janin Lorganist,”’ ‘ Guillot le Vilour,” &e¢ —which de- 
| Signatious they, no doubt, transmitted to their posterity. 


seen peieerenes 

A GAME FOR AN HEIRESS. 
Once on a time (for we are old-fashioned story tellers,) once on atime, and 
| that time not long ago, there lived an heiress. Wedo not say that she is now 
| dead; we only say that she lived at the date of this veracious history, and she 
had the habit—for young ladies, even under age, aud with their parents near 
them, have habits now-a-days—of spending a short time occasionally at a pret- 
ty villa, in the vicinity of London. There she was at the epoch when my _nar- 
rative commences, just on the eve of the season, and there also were a crowd 
of danglers, such as heiresses seldom fail to congregate around them; beaux 
and lovers, misanthropes aud fortune hunters, together with nameless other ge- 
neral and less positive admirers and hangers-on, who had assembled as idlers 
| do at a hunt, more from curiosity to see who shall be in at the death, than from 
any more definite intentions. 

Amonag this silken rabble, there were two individuals utterly different from 
the rest in character, and enjoying very superior chances (jeopardized, indeed, 
only by their mutual rivalry) of winning the hand of our heiress. —, 

The age of one of these persons was but nineteen ; handsome to excess, 
clever “ toa degree”—that is, in the cleverness fitted for this bustling ‘* work - 
ing-day” world, and, by-the-bye, heir to five thousand a-year. [lis baptismal 
name was Edward Devon, but from the darkness of his complexion, and 
the curl of hir raven hair, he had obtained among his immediate circle, the so- 
briquet of Gypsy Devon. He was a reader (strange combination !) of Plato and 
Machiavel. Of the latter he used to say, that there was ‘a certain epic digni- 
ty in the style of Machiavel, nowhere else to be met with in prose ;” and of 
the former, ‘that it was not the least wonderful, that whole nations should 
have gone mad with admiration, in poring over the golden reveries of Plato.” 

‘Lhe rival of this our boy-hero had * seen five-and-twenty summers,” as the 
novelists very nicely phrase it—indicating that ¢heir heroes are blind toall the 
other seasons of the year. He was well-looking, shrewd, had ample experience 
of human nature and ten thousand a-year, not to mention the reversionary pros- 
pect of acoronet. He was a reader (more natural amalgamation) of Machiavel 











that Henry's monument was not completed at the time of Eleanor's death ; | and Voltaire. The former, he said, taught one how to be serious, the latter how 
there is a payment, in 1290, to Master Henry of Lewes for the iron work of | to be gay. His name was George Wioibledon 


« 4 r ° 

the tomb of King Henry ;’ thus supposing the work to have been commenced 
after Edward's return to England, in 1274, it had been in progress about sixteen 
years ; the probability, however, is that it was not begun so early ; but it is 


The characters of these two memorable rivals were somewhat similar, with- 
out being wholly alike. Devon had more genius and less experience, greater 
boldness and smaller circumspection, than his dangerous competitor. Wimble- 


sufficient for the support of our opinion that the operations at Henry’s tom) | don possessed no enthusiasm whatever; he was light, like his complexion. De- 
were incomplete n 1290, and that the effigies of Eleanor were in hand in the | von was somewhat of the dreamer; he could feel occasionally in spite of his 
following year i dates, facts and the resemblance of the style of the two figures, | plotting nature ; and when he did fecl, it was deeply and truly. In fine, they 
all strengthen the conclusion that they were designed by the same individual.” | were both intrinsically very much as they each extrinsically appeared to be. 
Mr. Turner has overlooked the conclusive evidence adduced by Miss Law- | Wimbledon was cold and polished, like marble ; Devon dark and glittering like 
rence,f (bot it is not, as she states, in the “ Foedera, vol. i. p. 741”,) wko ob- | ebony. 
serves—** from an entry inthe Liberate Roll, we find that the beautiful brass Our platonist had airived some days before Wimbledon at the fashionable lit- 
effigy of Elinor was cast in the adjoining churchyard, together with that of King | tle rendezvous, where the “distinguished” party destined to figure in these his- 
Heury, since Hugh ce Kendal receives 11s. 4d. for building a house in the burial | totic pages were already assembled. Little did he conjecture when he surveyed 
round of the Abbot uf Westminster, in which the statues of King Henry and | the future field of his diplomatic operations, that a hard, cold, worldly- minded, 
linor Queen of England, late consort of the King, were being made.” | and experienced competitor was soon to follow him, with the same objects, and 
The Rolls how printed show that the person who designed the effigies of El- the sane arts, and, if with less genius, with at least infinitely more habitude ; 
eanor for Westminster and Lincoln, was Master William Torel, a goldsmith, | oF that what he not unnaturally deemed his own matchless skill in the manage- 
who, Mr. Turner supposes, was probably an [talian, and his real name Torrel- | ment of the human heart, was speedily destined to prove the proximate occa- 
a ; and he adds, that it is not impossible that he may have been identical with | sion of bringing upon him a most severe and singular visitation. And he really 
“Master William, the Florentine painter,” who was employed by Henry the | loved our heiress, too ; did poor Gipsy Devon ! 
Third towards the end of his reign, and what would not be inconsistent with the When Gipsy Devon arrived at the little gatherir.g-place we have mentioned, 
theory of Flaxbam, that the statues of Eleanor were by a scholar of Pisano’s | the preliminary means he adopted for ridding himsel! of the rabble-rout of rival 
school, Nicolo Pisano having died in 1264. | admirers, who stood in his way with Miss Ormsby, “ beseeching and besieging,” 
Finding that Torel was also employed on “ the image of a King,” that no| were not only very efficacious in themselves, but very characteristic of him who 
statue of Edward was placed on his wife’s tomb, and that there is no evidence | used them. Improving upon Nero of old, he more than wished his enemies 
that he ordered his own monument to be prepared in his lifetime, Mr. ‘Turner | into a single head, he actually reduced them to that. 
reasonably infers that the King alluded to was Henry the Third, thus proving | It was his first step: among a set of well-matched imbeciles, it is never very 
the correctness of the opinion that the effigics on Eleanor and Henry's tomb | difficult to procure for any one of them a distinguished preference—if you (be- 
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He had arrived at that single neck, which his Nero-like fancy had exulted in 
anticipating ; and unpitying was the stroke which he now suffered to descend 
upon it. 

nal of arivalisof no avail in matters of love; but malicious ridicule is 
all powerful: that a lover should be a villain, and an acknowledged one, is often 
no depreciation of him, in his lady’s eyes ; but that he should be a fool is irre- 
trievable, irredeemable, and not to be atoned for. Eugene Aram might break a 
thousand hearts; Jack Brag bas worked miracles, in touching one. A sword 
whose shining blade has blushed more frequently than its owner's cheek, scarcely 
scares away the eyes of the fair admired one ; but a soiled glove, or an ill-fitting 
boot are fatal. 

One day, then, Gypsy Devon was, fora few minutes, alone with Miss Ormsby, 
and he said to her, 

«Young Hartly—is not he an ‘honourable’ by-the-bye ?” 

“Yes; son of Lord Sa 

“ Well, then, Young §Hartly—I mean the Honourable William Hartly—is 
an excellent, an exemplary young man.” 

“Pray donot call him that. I cannot endure the thought of exemplary 
young men.” 

“ Well, this delightful Hartly, whom I must not call excellent, is, however, 
exceedingly perfect in every way ; but he has one fault.” 

“ What isit? Does he swear in private ?” 

“Tam not admitted to his private confidence ; but I should think not.” 

“ Perhaps he gambles ?” 

‘« Between ourselves, I do not believe he does any such thing.” 

‘* What in the name of Heaven can it be then ?” 

“A trifle—comparatively a mere trifle. Did you ever observe his hands t 
You will perceive the nails are always very unpoetically tipt with ebony. But 
he’s an excellent, good young man !” 

Ah! Gypsy Devon! Gypsey Devon! The axe fell indeed upon the con- 
centrated neck of all your rivais. But the hour of retribution is at hand. 

The next day came Mr. Wimbledon, who was a favourite acquaintance of 
the Ormsby family. Devon perceived in the very first general conversation 
which occurred, that Wimbledon was an admirer of Miss Ormsby; and having 
heard also that he was very accomplished and passably rich, he became con- 
vioced that he himself would be obliged to use his utmost efforts, and put all 
his talents in requisition, in order to eclipse the new comer, or as the Honour- 
able William Hartly called him the nouvel arrivé. 

x * * 
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When the gentlemen adjourned, the drawing room became animated and 
brilliant. Mr. Wimbledon has not, as the reader may suppose, taken his post 
at the side of our heiress, Miss Ormsby. No: he is gaily absorbed with two 
other ladies, of an appearance and character very opposite to each other—with 
one of whem he is fiurting—the other of whom is flirting with hin. 

But leaving him: reader, mark Gipsy Devon! He has just deserted Miss 
Ormsby’s side, to search for a portfolio, containing something about which he 
has excited her curiosity. And he thinks, that he remembers having thrown it 
carelessly behind the velvet curtains of yonder window. Of that, however, he 
is not sure ; and in the act of recellecting, he stands for a moment on the small 
velvet foot-cushion which lies accidentally between the two windows. Little 
does he dreain that his destiny for life is to be decided by his choice between 
those windows. Near that one of them towards which his handsome face is 
turned, there is grouped a little circle. Ah! Devon, Devon! why not choose 
that window ! 
®:In this circle were the Hon. William Hartly and a Miss Julia Bankenwell, 
whose heart the repulsed admirer of Miss Ormsby had long possessed. Lord 
Autumn and Lady Winter, together with a metaphysical phreuologist called 
Saunders, made the remaining members of the little colerie. 

When Devon had poised himself for a moment on the cushion in question, 
his foot chanced slightly to slip—this decided bis selection ; and the next mo- 
ment his figure had, unperceived by the group, glided behind the velvet cur- 
tains. 

Scarcely had he been a moment there, when his own name, pronounced close 
to him, attracted his attention. However, he continued to search on, and en- 
deavored not to hear what was said. But this (probably from some change in 


the position of the speakers) he found was impossible. He accordingly 
moved on tip-toe to what we w ‘ia the entrance of the curtains, hoping that 
he might get out unperce:ved; fe. 1. was evident that what had been said had 


not been meant for his ears, and he would not for worlds have given to those 
who had said it the pain of supposing he had overheard them. What then must 
have been his horror when, on half drawing the hanging, he perceived that the 
group bed so moved its position, that it wes now perfectly impossible for him to 
leave his accidental place of concealment without doing so in the eyes of them 
all. And be would be thought a listener !—he, Edward Devon! He allowed 
the curtain to wave to again, and meditated a moment. It was clear he must 
either submit to be considered an eaves-dropper, or actually become one He 
did not intrinsically care so much for the first, only it would be attended withso 
disagreeable a feeling on the part of his critical friends, that he paused, in sheer 
pity, ere he showed himself; for the reader must observe that while Devon was 
revolving these litle perplexities in his mind, the group had not ceased speaking 
of him, and every moment tended to make his position more perplexing. 

“Oh! he shows genius in his compliments, does he?” said Hartly, jealously, 
to Miss Bankenwell. 

He does,” replied she, desirous of proving to her “honourable” admirer, 
that if he continued bis present unfair, unhandsome, and dangling course cf con- 
duct towards her, she might revenge herself by imitating Miss Ormsby, and per- 
miiting the very }erson who had eclipsed and outshone Hartly in bis first at- 
tachment, to do the same in his second. ** He does, Mr. Hartly, though indeed 
he is rather pert and familiar at times’ (Devon had never exchanged three 
words with the pretty mancuvrer.) ‘* The wit of the compliment he has paid 
my poor eyes, excuses the freedom of it.” 

Devon grew pale, and relinquished all thought of making a mortal enemy for 
himself, by leaving his awkward position Julia Bankenwell would never for- 
give him if she discovered that he had overheard her last innocent fabrication ; 
neither would she ever forgive hersc/f ; and two such evils were not lightly to 
be encountered. 

Under a!l the circumstances he thought it would even be preferable to be an 
eaves-dropper, and not to appear one, than to appear and not to be one. 

And yet what was he todv! He could not remain there all night. Miss 
Ormsby was probably by this time both surprised and offended at his rude delay 
He looked around him; he even examined the window, fully resolved, if the 
thing should be practicable, to attempt an egress in that direction. But no, he 
could not raise it without making so much noise, that it would be impossible to 
avoid drawing the attention of the fatal party itself in tae first mstance ; and 
then what a dignified situation he would be discovered in! Ludicrous in any 
one’s case: but in that of the sublime and sombre Devon, insuflerably absurd ; 
a detected listener flinging himself out of the window—perhaps for fear of be- 
ing thrown out! 

He waited patiently for some time ; but as if to spite him, the conversation, 
which was carried on three or four inches from his face, became every instant 
less and less what he could decently appear to have overheard. Now, indeed, 
he could not venture to show himself; and yet he could not remain a moment 
longer away from Miss Ormsby. He even heard, just then, somebody asking at 
a little distance, ** Where was Mr. Devon? Miss Ormsby was looking for him!” 
Besides this, he could not, in honor, permit the party who were discussing him, 
to continue pouring, unconsciously, into his ears, what they would have made 
some sacrifices to keep far from his hearing. 

There was a small sofa in the window, and it instantly struck Devon's quick 
fancy, that he could at once leave his fantastic prison, stop the mouths of the 
busy gossipers, and instil the balmy conviction Into their minds, that they had 
not been overheard—by a single simple expedient. So simple is it, indeed, that 
though it would not have occurré d tu two persons ina thousand similarly circum- 
stanced, it vet stands in some peril of sharing the fate of Culumbus’s egg, anc 
of being denied to have been the intuitive suggestion of a very high and distin- 
guished order of mind. ; 

Be all this as it may, Gypsy Devon stretched himself gracefully upon the 
sofa, and extending his foot so as suddenly to startle Miss Bankenwell, by touch- 
ing her heel when she was on the very point of playfully fabricating for hima 
some new compliment to her—so extending his foot we say, he was presently 
surrounded by the whole group, and caught asleep! Many a glance was tnter- 
changed before the Hon. William Hartly gently shook our gipsy hero by the 
shoulder, and awakened him. 

‘What a bore!” exclaimed Devon, pathetically, after having well acted 
the self-aronsing sleeper ; “TT cannot escape to get a quict half-hour’s sleep, 
notwithstanding all my efforts! Ah! how do you do, dearest Miss Banken- 
well?” 

This last sudden courtesy was answered by a blushing face and a parched 
lip; for though perfectly a lady, and therefore perfectly self-possessed on ordi- 
narv occasions, Julia Bankenwell could not but contemplate with horror the 
likelihood which there was of her “ honorable”’ lover, Mr. Hartly. mention'ag to 








were designed by the same artist. We shall now give Mr. Turner's remarks on | ing a man of sense and consideration) take part with this individual, in presence 

sag = ne < | of the fair arbitratrix, by bestuwing at once a judicious and temperate eulogistic 

poss he statues of Eleanor were modelled in wax: there is an item for bringing | persiflage on him, and a quiet depreciatory silence on the rest. This was pre- 
726\lb. of wax from the house of Torel; 4 cwt., 3qrs., and 3lb. of the same | cisely what Devon did for the Honourable William Hartly. 

om Although extreme youthfulness is a bar to any extensive knowledge of the 

| world, in the conventional and technical acceptation of that word, yet it is no 

| bar. whatever to a deep knowledge of human nature, which is universally the 


> . Miss Strickland, in her ‘ Lives of the Queens of England,’ relates the circumstance. 
at has « onverted the two damsels into two lords, while Miss Lawrence calls them two 
pases. The other anecdotes we have extracted, seem to have escaped their research- 
+/2s 


t ‘Lives of the Queens of England,’ vol i.p. 445. our hero showed no inconsiderable share of this knowledge in bim. 


Devon her boast about the compliments which she had pretended to have receiv- 
ed from him; and then what would she do 1—what would she dot ; The *‘ dear- 
est Miss Bankenwell,” which he had just pronounced, was by far the — ton- 
der speech that he had ever addressed to her. Heavens! the possibility of 
what might happen was maddening. P 
“Mr. Devon,” said that awkward Hartly, ‘‘ Mr. Devon, | assure you cues 
your complimentary powers are highly valued by a certain la ly present.”’ (Poor 





: . , "abana rm » Countess Winter 
same beneath all the varying masks of mode and education. ‘The next step of | Julia Baukenwell gasped and clung to the arm of the Countess of 


Lord Autumn cried, “Hartly! for shame!” And Deven, meantime, listened 
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EES a 
with complacent attention). ‘ For she says that * your compliment to her poor 
eyes is excused for its freedom, on account of its wit !’” ‘ 

The one saving circumstance—that which prevented poor Julia from literally | 
swooning—was the gentle luok of mirth and good-nature that greeted her | 
from Devon’s dark eye, while Mr. Hartly continued to make his dishonorable | 
specch. The moment which concluded that speech, seemed to wrap within it | 
the very life and being of Miss Baukenwell, so full of terrible anxiety was it 
to her. 

“Ah! you mean, Hartly,” replied Edward Devon, with perfect composure 
and acharming smile, * when I said to Miss Bankenwell, that while I and lady 
Winter, for instance, had eyes given us by Providence that they might gaze at 
the fools, knaves, and cther matters of a very opposite nature around us—she 
alone, my dear and merry friend, Miss Bankenwell, had eyes given her to be 
themselves gazed at. There was not much wit in it to be sure ; but T shall 
improve.” And so saying, he bowed, smiled, and left the circle hastily. 

Fortunate was it for our hero, that he chose ¢hat window in which to search 
for the portfolio. A more steadfast friend than he made by this little speech, 
no one ever made. Everybody knows the danger of making a woman your 
enemy ; a more agreeable moral attends the progress of our present historiette. 
But we must not anticipate. Suffice it to say for the present, that Julia Ban- 
kenwell was the intimate and inseparable friend and confidant of Miss Ormsby, 
our heiress, to whom we might now return. 

Devon, immediately on his happy escape as above related, approached the 
heiress, and having, like herself, utterly forgotten the portfolio, drew a chair be- 
side her, and for some time leant back without speaking. At length Miss 
Ormsby turned towards him, and said, } 

“So, Mr. Devon, you grow like Fielding’s ghost, and will not speak till you 
are spoken to. Or is it that vou wish people to look at you well before they 
are impelied to listen to you ?” 

It was advisedly, as the lawyers say, that our hero had preserved the silence 
to which Miss Ormsby alluded. For when a person seats himself by another's 
side, without appearing to have any thing particular to say, it is then self-evident 
that he has chosen his post for his companion’s sake alone; while on the con- 











| as of moral proscription. 
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very by-word of ridicule, and the proverb of preposterous absurdity. No one 
ever asked whether it was he who so advertised himself, nor was it from any 
such reflection that the sentiment of damning ridicule against the lofty and po- 
etical Devon arose. It was a vague feeling, but not to be withstood. Many a 
man has been forced to quit a kingdom because a jest has hailed too strongly in 
it upon his devoted head ; exile has been as often the effect of social ridicule 








Many @ woman would take pride in sharing with her husband the splendid 
storms of a hating populace of men, but no woman but would shun participating 
in the squalid storm of a gibing populace of boys. Love can delight in the so- 
lemp Opposition which seema to lend additional importance to its chosen object ; 
hut love is not proof against the profane and depreciating touch of derision. 
Hate dignifies, even while it strikes its victim; ridicule tears away the ideal 
veil of romance, and desecrates, dishonors, and debases what it scorns to anni- 
hilate, and does not even condescend to maim. 

Ah Gipsy Devon, what a fall was there! And where was Wimbledon al! 
thistime! On his lounger, his indolent, perpetual lounger, sneering with Vol 
taire. 

One day Edward Devon escorted Mr. Ormsby and his daughter, who was ac- 
companied by Julia Bankenwell to a certain fashionable shop, and as they were 
coming out again, Devon was in the act of declaim.ng some high-flown brilliancy 
to Miss Ormsby, who was on his arm, when one of those anonymous advertising 
men shouted out his trite and perfectly true, yet cruel and killing nota bene. 
Let us not describe that torturing scene, the prestige of our hero's career was 
over; his life’s life, the vague haio of romance that had hovered round him, was 
among the things that had been. 

Let us pass it over—that piteous ordeal of a gentleman’s degradation! It 
will be sufficient to record that he who had hitherto been called Gypsy Devon, 
with a sort of mysterious admiration, was now termed “ Advertising Ned.” 
Would Mr. Ormsby suffer his daughter (even were she so inclined) to makea 
public show and exhibition of her fair name, by allowing the papers to couple 
It among the matrimonial on difs with that of “ Advertising Ned?” Not for 
worlds! and poor Devon must in future, among those families which still en- 








trary, if the moment he arrives within hearing, he begin forthwith to talk, it 
seems as if he had come thither expressly todo so. Some men seek a pretext 
for approaching any human being—a matter which needs no pretext at all. De- 
von was a profound master of these important nothings ; nothings which the su- 
perficial are prone to make /iééle of, and which, in return, often make very little 
indeed of them 
‘Really I do not desire that your attention should dwell on my face, to the 
point of overlooking my character,” returned Devon, slowly, and half-smiling. 
“IT am very handsome, I know; but whatthen? Beauty is— 
‘A doubtful good, a gloss, a glass, a flower, 
Lost, faded, broken, dead within an hour!’ 
And the reason I remained silent was, because I had nothing to say. I felt 
quite happy in being permitted to retain my position, while [ was forced for a 
moment to retain my silence. But then you are my inspiration ; only preserve 
your present poetic smile, and you shall not complain of any ghostlike tacitur- 
nity in me.” 
‘** A gloss, a glass, a flower, 
Lost, faded, broken, dead within an hour,’” 
muttered Miss Ormsby, with an affected and yet pretty sigh. ‘ My poetic smile 
will vanish Mr. Devon, if you quote such ungallant and unconsoling lines again. 
But is my smile poetic ?” 
“Yes(and Iam a judge). There is more character in asmile than in a frown 
or in any other physiognomical expression.” 
‘*What sort of smile would you term the one which is directly the opposite 
of my smile?” inquired Miss Ormsby. 


dured his visits, brook the cutting charity of a pitying and a patronising smile. 

To have an escort of hooting boys in rags, attending ber equipage, whenever 
it appeared, is a contingency under which no woman would agree to marry, even 
a Gypsy Devon; and to be protected by the public authorities from such a de- 
gradation is not much better than to bear it. Devon, too, as we before remark- 
ed, really loved Miss Ormsby ! 

It now appeared in one of the fashionable papers, under the head of “ chit- 
chat and varieties,” that Miss O y, the heiress, was about to be led to the 
hymeneal altar, by Mr. D——, better known as ‘ Advertising Ned,’ to whom 
she was ardently attached, and in favor of whom she had scornfally rejected 
Mr. W n, of an ancient family and large estate in Yorkshire.” 

Mr. Ormsby and his daughter were of course shown this paper, by some 
“*d—d good-natured friend.” What was to be done? Wimbledon was warm 
and instant in his suit, and had never been refused: what would be the trium- 
phant course of conduct to pursue? What the wisest, the most congenial, to 
a cold, formal, and aristocratic family? To send some flimsy and undignified 
denial to the newspaper, or by a@ silent scornful act do justice to both Wimbledon 
and themselves, and cancel the ignominious rumor at once and for ever; and 
Wimbledon was at their elbow besides, strengthening every favorable impres- 
sion, laughing away every doubt, and charming them into an appreciation of 
every gay and every grave advantage that hung around his suit, and Devon, his 
rival, was morally no more. 

The conclusion of the game then for our heiress seemed now very likely to 
be, that the advertiser, the paragraphist, and the admirer of Voltaire, would 











“] should term it the precise opposite of my individual taste and liking,” re- 
plied he, who had genius for a compliment. 

“Ha! ha! ha!” laughed Peter Brown, who came up just then. 
Mr. Devon, and my smile now. What is the opposite of that?” 

Devon glanced superciliously at his questioner; but on seeing the hearty, 
cordial, rubicund, and beaming face of poor, innocent, harmless, good-natured 
Peter Brown, he instantly replied, with courtesy and warmth, 

“The opposite of your smile is the famous ‘ smile sardonic ;’ a mixture of 
suffering, of intellect, hem! and of malignity ; the persou seems in torture even 
while he laughs; his grimace is but the hieroglyphic of a spasm. 
Mr. Brow; the exact reverse of this.” 

*Ha! ba! wa!” chuckled Peter. ‘Oh! ha! ha! ha! Mr. Devon.” (But 
I think he did not nnderstana Devon at all ) 

Wimbiedon and his antithesis, a certain modest Mr. Bernard Crimson, now 


* Come, 


Your smile, 


approached, and made, with Mr. Peter Brown and Devon, a group around our | 
Devon's glance rested for a moment thoughtfully and yet triumphantly | 


heiress. 
upon Wimbledon ; while the latter did not seem very vividly aware even of the 
presence of one, whose presence was, 1p reality, like au incubus, upon the spirit 


of his hope. Wimbledon’s pale impassive face—Devon’s perpetual pride-of eye 
—the contrast was an “interesting” one. 


And now, Miss Ormsby, who did not seem at all deeply affected by Mr. Wim- | 


bledon's hitherto negleciful, and (as that personage himself had hoped), jealousy- 
uspiring absence, soon gave life and animation to the social scene. 

Alter a time the conversation rambled to literary topics, and Wimbledon, cold 
as he was, acknowledged that there was scarcely in all the world a more envia- 
ble thing than a wide spread and well-deserved literery fame. Devon's remark 
On tuts was characteristic. 

* Of all the words in the English language,” said he, ‘ proper names alone are 
supposed to signify nothing of themselves. But take the name of a great au- 
thor,of one known all over Europe ; when he writes a new book, his name vpon 
the title-page, at once brings back to the reader's mind hia great literary 
achievements ; in those few simple syl'ables there scem to be visibly wrapped 
up, pages, chapters, volumes, a world of long-imparted ideas: it is the epitome 
of all be has ever written worth remembering, the ac:ual compendium of all he 
has ever publicly thought. Of such a man the name means something; it has 


a positive and a glorious signification ; the book he has written—even if it be | 


not worth much in the inside—is worth something in the title page. Such an 
author has changed his individual patronymic into a general term—there may 
be no reading in his pages—but there is reading in his name. 


thought. Every man, then, who has raised himself to the honorable notice of 


the world, may rest assured that he has infused a touching signification. into | 
his very name, which was before something—a mere “sound,” “ signifying | 


nothing.” 

“Talking of language,” said Wimbledon, “ language is a bridge over which 
many silly thoughts, and one or two wise ones, in a century pass from the mind 
of one man into the mind of another. Now, some people make this bridge so 
excessively long for their unfortunate thoughts, that by the time they reach the 
end of their journey (which between some minds is no trifle, and he vlanced at 


one or two of those near him), they are so worn down and emaciated, that they | 


are utterly incapable of making their way into the mind they were destined for. 
Now Mr. Devon's thought Sas fallen down into my mind, and broken its neck 


I suppose (added he, with an almost imperceptible sneer) on account of the lofty | 


height from which it had to descend.” 

“Ha! ha! ba! Mr. Wimbledon,” said Mr. Peter Brown. 

“T think,” said Devon quietly, ‘but I will not be positive ” (all the circle at- 
tended in a sort of anxious hush), “that it is Miss Julia Bankenwell,—yes, 
surely, it must be—what do you say, Mr. Brown—beyond the third chair, behind 
Mr. Wimbledon!” : 

A sort of low laugh, in which Gipsy Devon himself joined, followed this 
quiet remark, whose contemptuous significancy nobody could misunderstand 


“ Never shall you wed Miss Ormsby, Edward Devon,” said Wimbledon to | 


himself. 

Soon afterwards the party broke up, and now, gent!e reader, our scene must 
change to London. 

rhe season was in its flush and zenith. London was full. Tho game for our 
heiress draws towards its conclusion © 

Wimbledon had long perceived that his youthful rival was no ordinary charac- 
ter; and no sooner had he satisfied himself of this than he resolved that no or- 
dinary means should be resorted to, to counterwork him. And now, dear reader, 
we must implore your special attention. We have called Wimbledon a man of 


This is a proud } 


carry it completely against the gifted, and (with all his faults) the high-minded 
platonist. 

; ‘*l have madea long, and I fear, a troublesome visit, Miss Bankenwell,” said 
| Mr. Devon, taking up his hat, ‘but you and your family are the only persons 
| who can look on certain ridiculous contingencies that have lately befallen me, 
in the contemptuous light which they deserve, and this, perhaps, makes me 
abuse your generous regard.” 

‘No, indeed, Mr. Devon,” replied Miss Bankenwell; “and I sincerely hope 
| you are not yet going to bid me good-bye ; there is a matter which I had wished 
| to speak to you about; it concerns Miss Ormsby. Iam the most intimate of 
all her friends, and if—if you thought,—that is,—wished to send her—any ver- 
bal token of affection, you would make me happy by employing me. I am sure 
she likes you.” . 
| See what it is to make a friend of a woman! Devon suddenly checked him- 
| self and put down his hat again. His eyes sparkled. 

* Miss Bankenwell,”’ said he, “had I only known your too partial willingness 
to serve me, all my apparent difficulties with Miss Ormsby would have long since 
vanished.”’ 

‘**Ah! now, Mr. Devon, I am more than repaid for the awkwardness which | 
naturally experienced in introducing this subject. I knew that your genius, 
which | have always admired and praised, would nobly mse against this mean 
| Opposition, like a good ship, which mounts higher upon the very wave tuat rolls 
against it. Do you remember you once told me that (under Providence) you 
detied all enemies and rivals, and could (you felt certain) extricate yourself 
(these were your words) from difficulties which it would have puzzled another 
even to count and appreciate.” 

* Miss Bankenwell, it was that style of conversation, that boastful and con 
temptuous arrogance which first instigated the desire and then suggested the 
means of lowering my vain pretensions. And yet,” added he, with a thought- 
ful smile, ** I think I shall now, by your kind assistance, furnish an exemplitica- 
| tion of the truth of my own high flown gasconnade.” He then continued ab- 
| seutly, and as if musing to himself, ** Having married Miss Ormsby, I can avoid 
this ridiculous persecution by residing fur a few years on the continent.” 

“Then you will marry Miss Ormsby ?” exclaimed his companion eagerly 

The reader will be good enough to recollect that, in the round game of cross 
purposes which we are recording, Miss Bankenwell was éperdument ia love with 
the Hon. William Hartly, who was, on his part, equally devoted to the beaux 
yeux no less of Miss Ormsby's casette than of her counterance. 

«,"' Yes,” replied Devon, “if Mr. Wimbledon has not been formally and pub- 
| licly accepted.” 

=" Then he has not,” replied Julia, with delight ; ‘but how do you propose 
to bring so well-avowed a lover, so nearly accepted a suitor, into disfavor with’ 
his all but destined wife!” 

; ‘That T shall easily effect,” answered Devon, *“ by the double means of your 
kind friendship for me, and his hollow and superficial preference for Miss 
Ormsly. Could you, who are so intimate with Miss Ormsby, strongly excite her 
curiusity to know the exact degree of attachment borve to her by each of her 
still numerous admirers respectively ! 

** That 1s a curiosity,” replied M:ss Bankenwell, ‘ which every lady naturally 
feels, and which of course could, as you hint, be easily excited, and to a fever- 
isn degree.” . 

“Then I shali marry Miss Ormsby,” said Devon. 

“ Heaven be praised!” interrupted Julia. ‘I like each of you best in the 
world, and should be traly happy lo see you united. But what is your plan!” 


’ 
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their enduring valour had won the field of Talavera, they saw themselves cruelly 
neglected, their sick perishing in the streets, and their wounded unnecessarily 
abandoned by the man, who, in common gratitude, was bound by every tie to 
cherish and protect them. A month afterwards, while the Spanish troops were 
well supplied, the English were unable to procure the coarsest fuod. eir de- 
mands were met with sickening promises, which were never intended to be ful- 
filled, or by audacious falsehoods, asserting that their wants had been already 
provided for. The English might have borne their privations patiently, but to 
be starved and siandered was certainly too bad. They were accused by Cuesta 
of robbing the peasantry, intercepting his convoys, and absolutely trafficing in 
provisions ; and when their daily rations were half a pound of wheat, in the 
grain, a few ounces uf flour twice in the week, and a quarter of a pound of 
goat’s flesh, the Spanish authorities had the audacity to assert, ‘that the British 
were not only well, but over supplied.” Now, to such misery was the army at 
this time reduced, that for want of forage, one thousand of their cavalry were 
totally dismounted ; the horses of seven hundred more unfit for duty ; the guns 
were nearly unhorsed, and a large proportion of the reserve ainmunition had 
been given to Cuesta, merely for the purpose of — for the conveyance 
of the sick the country carts upon which it had been loaded. A stronger proof 
remains ; onthe evening of Talavera, when Sir Arthur Wellesley applied to the 
o!d Spaniard, who had more horses than he required, for ninety to replace those 
of his artillery which had been killed, that worthless ally, ‘onthe very field of 
battle, and with the steam of English blood still reeking in his nostrils, refused 
the request !’” 

Our next extract presents a disheartening picture :— 

“The period when Lord Wellington took up the line of the Guadiana was 
among the gloomiest epochs of British history since the accession of the reign- 
ing monarch. Napoleon's glory had reached its zenith, and Europe had striven 
in vain to arrest his march of victory. The proudest nations in their turn had 
suffered humiliating defeats; and the power of Prussia, Russia, and Austria, 
were humbled to the dust. It is true that in the Peninsula the struggle was still 
feebly maintained ; but it seemed a contest continued after hope was ended,—a 
parting effort, which, like an expiring flame, the breath of the conqueror of 
Wagram could extinguish when he pleased. The cantonments of the British 
army were solected for their general conveniency ; and where the soldiers could 
be best supplied, and the cavalry obtain forage, the different brigades were quar- 
tered. Jn autumn, the insalubrity of Estremadura is proverbial: fevers and 
agues prevail ; and men already severely visited by dysentery, were exposed to 
a worse disease, which, from its virulence, threatened to produce more calami- 
tous results than even the sword itself. From its ravages no class was except- 
ed: the soldier and his officer suffered in common; and the iron frame of the 
chief, which had endured an [ndian sun, and borne the rigours of a Belgian win- 
ter, yielded, fora season, to the pestilential influence of this unhealthy province. 
For two days Lord Wellington was unable t» keep the saddle; and—a most 
unusual thing for him to do—while the army was retiring from Jaraicejo to Ba- 
dajos, he travelled in acarriage. At head-quarters he was slightly indisposed 
again, but he rallied speedily ; and, fortunately for the cause of Europe, com- 
batted and conquered a malady, under which the voungest and the hardiest had 
sunk. But the inaction of winter quarters to Lord Wellington brought ‘no day 
of rest.’ The duties of his bureau were manifold and laborious ; and the few 
hours he could steal from the confinement an extensive correspondence required 
were devoted to field-sporta, or consumed in visiting his hospitals. Early in Oct. 
he set out for Lisbon; and the object of that journey engrossed the undivided at~ 
tention of the army. The general belief was, that its final departure irom the Pe- 
ninsula was an event not distant ; and,indeed,all circumstances tended to strength- 
en this opinion. ‘lhe melancholy state to which sickness had reduced the ey 
lish battalions,—the proven worthlessness of their Spanish allies—the astound- 
ing successes which had attended the arms of Napoleon, and placed the ascen- 
dency of France upon a pinnacle of strength it had nev r reached before ; while 
his union with ‘a daughter of the Casars,’ to all appearance, had established its 
solidity ; all these things denoted that the abandonment of Portugal was an 
inevitable event, and that an army, brave and successful in every previous trial, 
must of necessity yield toa power no longer to be opposed, and decline further 
contest with a nation, ‘emerged victorious from eighteen years of warfare.’ 
Such were the speculations which Lord Wellington's absence from head-quarters 
had occasioned ; but noae could be more erroneous. Instead of preparations 
for an embarkation, he was devising measures for holding the country to the 
last ; and, with a singular prescience of events, employed in a personal ex- 
amination of the ground on which he afterwards gave a fatal check to the 
progress of French conquest. To plan the lines of Torres Vedras had been 
the object of his journey; and the ability that designed these extensive de- 
fences, was only equalled by the promptuess with which they were executed, 
If the architect of St. Paul's trusted for immortality to his works, Welling- 
ton might safely have rested a soldier’s fame on his; for ‘neither the Roman 
in ancient, nor Napoleon in modern times, have left such a monument of their 
power and perseverance.’ ”’ 

The siege of Gerona is a frightfal picture of the horrors of war :—- 

“The story of that memorable siege would fill a history ; and the suffer- 
ings and endurance of the inhabitants of Gerona may, in a few centuries hence, 
be considered more akin to romance, than as belonging to actual reality. In- 
spirited by the success which had attended two previous trials, the Geronians 
‘took the cross,’ and swore that they would resist to the uttermost,—w! ‘» 
woman forgot her fears, and emulated in daring, while she exceeded in de- 
termination, that sex which heretofore she had been tuld was born to sustain 
her weakness. A deep religious feeling was mingled with hatred, deadly and 
immitigable : and while the besiegers ridiculed that devotion which brought 
women to the breach, and confided the care of a beleaguered city to super- 
natural agencies, they were taught by fatal experience, that to the enthusiasm 
of a superstitious people once roused, no sacrifice is too great, no sufferings 
past endurance. The conduct of the siege was intrusted, in the commence- 
ment, to Generals Reille and Verdier, afterwards to Gouvain St. Cyr, and, 
finally, to Marshal Augereau. Art and perseverance marked the conduct of 
the assailants—obstinacy, and contempt of hunger, sickness, and suffering, cha- 
racterised the exertions of the besieged. When the castle of Monjuic was 
literally a heap of ruins, the remnant of the garrison retired into the town, 
not carrying provisions, but loaded with grenades and cartridges. Famine 
came on—disease frightfully increased ; but it was death even tu name the 
word ‘capitulation.’ Three practicable breaches were open, and each wide 
enough for forty men to mount abreast. They were repeatedly assaulted, and 
on one occasion four times in two hours. The French fought hand to hand 
with the Spaniards; and such was the ferocity displayed, that, ‘impatient of 
the time required for reloading their muskets, the defendants caught up stones 
from the breach, and brained their enemies with these readier weapons.’ A 
partial supply inrown into the city by General O'Donnell fora time enabled 
the Geronians to hold out ; but the relief was too limited to serve beyond tem- 
porary purposes,—while Hostalrich, where magazines had been provided for the 
use of the beleaguered fortress, was seized by a French division under General 
Pino, the town burnt, and the provisions carried off or destroyed. Famine was 
now awfully felt, and in consequence, disease became more extended and more 
malignant. The sitnation of the inhabitants was hopeless; for the ingenuity 








| {tis this,” answered Devou: “ you must make Miss Ormsby (in order that 
she may discover who really loves her best, and thus for ever satisfy her curi- | 
osity) feign to catch the sma l-pox. Wimbledon will leave her for ever; but J 
shall not. Those who love the outside of her face will be then distinguished | 
from those who love her heart and character ; and those who would not love her 
twenty years hence, will be distinguished from those who would love her even | 
then.” 


| ‘ Admirable, Mr. Devon!” ejaculated Julia, with eyes that silently repeated 
the sentiment. 

| Devon shortly afterwards warmly pressed the hand of one of the best friends | 

he had on earth, and left her for awhile. And now, George Wimbledon, your 

boat must feel the turn of the tide ! 

“1 protest.’ sad Wimbledon to Miss Ormsby, on his first admittance to see 
her, aftera certain illness by which she had been attacked, and which he had 
heard say was the simall-pox, but which he could not himself ascertain the na- 
ture of, as Miss Ormsby wore her veil, * | protest I feel the most ardent love, 


the world, and a man of talent, and yet we are about to relate an expedient of the sincerest and tenderest affection, the most unlimited preference ”’—(Miss 
bis, which perhaps no man of talent or of the world ever employed before. But | Ormsby raised ber veil)—‘* for a drive in the park,” he confusedly added, and in 


7 , "i ' 12 . 
then no fool ever eimp-.oyed it either; and a fool would be infinite y less likely 


to furnish such an exception to such a rule. In critical and unusual affairs | 


peculiar courses nay be pursued without the imputation of either temerity or 
stupidity. 

One day, then, while Wimbledon was qaietly a stretching his per- 
son on a lounger of more than oriental sofiness and luxury. a ragged 
fellow was heard to elevate a strange cracked voice at the cot 


ri ifluence of 
Oxford-street and Regent-street. The passe rs-by looked curiously at him; some 





stopped and siniled, some shook their heads on hearins his words, and looked 
about for the police, and some of the ragamuffing and urchins followed him. | 
; haens - all 7 eet - 
hooting and bawling, and by all sorts of ** becks and nods and wreathed smil: $, 
attracted fresh hordes of curious listeners. | 
tic me. ano! var f nall } | 
At the saine idew ical time, another man of equally equivocal raiment repeated 
the same sceuve in Brook-street, and another in St. James’s-street i that she 
os oh Ba aacadiatte m ‘ dthe : + o the > 
at the Opera-house, and round the Haymarket, three or four inciv le tamed 
the same talismenic cry. All this produced what the newsrnaners calj a “ sensa- | 
an 7 ‘ es ' ' ¢ 
tion. The « the talismanic, tue magical cry, was * Je handsoy und fugh- 
wonahle Mr. I d Devon is at present in town, and spends soinre hours daily at 
his elegant resid in Grosvenor-square . 


This was repeated, and repeated again, until our “gy; 


five minutes he was gone. 
** Dearest Miss Ormsby,” said Devon, a quarter of an hour later, “can you | 
doubt that I love "—(ihe veil was raised) —** yourself?” 
It was not long afterwards that the papers really and truly announced the | 
union of Mr. Devon and Miss Ormsby, and Wimbledon was, by Devon's special 
desire, invited to the bridal. Did his eyes mock him, where was now the pitted 
cheek? Was he then out-manceuvred by a “ boy 1” 
Julia Bankenwell (vow Julia Hartly) accompanied Mr. and Mrs. Devon in their 
continental tour: ana thus ends the GAME FOR AN HEIRESS, 


—>—- 
MAXWELL’S LIFE OF WELLINGTON. 


Second Volume —/| Third Notice ) 
We concluded our last illustration with referring to Spanish misconduct after 


the battle of Talavera :— 





It will wot (says our author) appear surprising, that the ingratitude of the 
Spaniards engendered in the Hy 1 soldiery a feeling of national dislike, which 
their officers at times found it wy ossible to restrain. The miluary character of 
their confederates was held in just conte t, and in all their relations the Eng- 
lish had reasou to charge their allies with gross inhumanity and faischood. After 





and wariness of the besiegers prevented the possibility of suecours being intro- 
duced. ‘The Spaniards now died in such numbers, chiefly of dysentery, that 
the daily deaths were never less than thirty-five, and sometimes amounted to 
seventy ; and the w ay to the burial-place was never vacant. Augereau straiten- 
ed the blockade ; and, that the garrison might neither follow the example of 
O'Donne!l nor receive any supplies, however small, he drew his lines closer, 
stretched cords with bells along the interspaces, and kept watch-dogs at all the 
posts’ The sufferings already endured by the inhabitants almost exceed helief, 


_and the official report delivered to Alvarez the governor, by Samaniego, who 
| was at the head of the medical staff, and has left a written record of the siege, 


told a frightful tale of the horrors which reigned over that brave and devoted city. 
There did not remain a single building in Gerona which had not been injured by 
the bombardment ; not a house was habitable; the people slept in cellars, and 
vaults, and holes amid the ruins; and it had not unfrequently happened that the 
wounded were killed in the hospitals. The streets were broken up, so that the 
rain-water and the sewers stagnated there; and the pestilential vapours which 
arose were rendered more noxious by the dead bodies which lay rotting amid the 
ruins 

“The siege had now endured seven months; scarcely a woman had become 
pregnant during that time; the very dogs before hunger consums d them, had 
ceased to follow after kind; they did not even fawn upon their masters ; the 


| almost incessant thunder of artillery seemed to make then sensible of the state 


of the city, and the unnatural atmosphere affected them as well as human kind : 
it even effected vegitation. In the gardens within the walls the fruits 
withered, and scarcely any vegetable could be raised. Within the 
last three weeks above five hundred of the garrison had died in the 


hospitals; a dysentery was raging and spreading; the sick were lying 
upon the ground, without beds Imost without food, and there was 
scarcely fuel to dress the little wheat that remained, and the few horses which 
were yet unconsumed In this wretched state the skeleton of what had been a 
garrison sallied, were succes for a mument, but in turn were re; sed and 
iriven back. This was a dying effort: unable ever to inter the dead — one 
hundred bodies lying over ound—naked, coffinless, and putrescent, and the 
governor under the delirium of a fever, those of the inhabitants that re- 


mained accepted honourable terms, and yielded all that was standing of Ge- 
rona ” 

Elsewhere the Guerillas were avenging their countrymen :— 

* A canguinary contest rat ed and ‘re 


to be the only motioes 


viclis’ seemed. wit ‘ war to the kni’e,’ 
of the Guerillas. ‘The strange exploits of man) og 
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these daring partisans, though true to the letter, are perfectly romantic ; and 
the patient endurance and deep artifice with which their objects were effected 
a to be almost incredible. Persons, whose ages and professions were best 
pat he to evade suspicion, were invariably the chosen agents. The village 
priest was commonly a confederate of the neighbouring Guerilla; the postmas- 
ter betrayed the intelligence that reached him in his office ; the fairest peasant 
of Estremadura would tempt the thoughtless soldier with her beauty, and decoy 
him within range of the bullet ; and even childhood was frequently and success- 
fully employed in leading the unsuspecting victim into some pass or ambuscade, 
where the knife or musket closed his earthly career. In every community, 
however fierce and lawless, different gradations of cog and evil will be disco- 
vered, and nothing could be more upposite than the feelings and actions of 
some of the Guerilias and their leaders. Many of these desperate bands were 
actuated in every enterprise by a love of bloodshed end spoliation ; and their 
own countrymen suffered as heavily from their rapacity as their enemies from 
swords. Others took the field from noble motives ; and enthusiastic attach- 
ment to their country and religion roused them to vengence against a tyranny 
which had now become insufferable; every feeling but ardent patriotism was 
forgotten—private and dearer ties wore pped asunder—homes, and wives, 
cnkdhion were abandoned—privations, that appear almost incredible, were 
patiently endured, until treachery delivered them to the executioner—or in 
some wild attempt they were overpowered by numbers, and died resisting to the 
last.’ ‘If the invading troops were treated with a ferocity which no circum- 
stances could justify, the vengeance of the Guerillas against domestic treache- 
ry was neither less certain nor less severe. To collect money or supplies for 
the invaders, convey any information, conceal their motions, and not betray 
them when opportunity occurred, was certain death to the offender. A secret 
correspondence between the wife of the Alcalde of Berhueda and the French 

eneral in the next command, having been detected by an intercepted despatch, 
ie wretched woman, by order of Juan Martin Diez, ‘the Empecinado,’ was 
dragged by a Guerilla party fromfher house, her hair shaven, her denuded per- 
son tarred, feathered, and disgracefully exhibited in the public market-place ; 
and she was then put to death amid the execrations of her tormentors. Nor 
was there any security for a traitor, even were his residence in the capital, or 
almost within the camp of the enemy. One of the favourites of Joseph Bona- 
parte, Don José Riego, was torn from his home in the suburbs of Madrid while 
celebrating his wedding, by the Empecinado, and hanged in the square of Ca- 
diz. The usurper himself, on two occasions, narrowly escaped from this des- 
perate partisan. Dining at Almeida, some two leagues distance from the capi- 
tal, with one of the generals of division, their hilarity was suddenly interrupted 
by the unwelcome intelligence that the Empecinado was at hand, and nothing 
but a hasty retreat preserved the king from capture. 

“ On another occasion, he was surprised upon the Guadalaxara road; and so 
unexpected was the Guerilla movement, so determined the pursuit, that before 
the French could be succoured by the garrison of Madrid, forty of the royal 
escort were sabred between Torrejon and El Molar. ‘A war of extermination 
raged, and on both sides blood flowed in torrents. One act of cruelty was as 

romptly answered by another; and a French decree, ordering that every 
Spanterd taken in arms should be executed, appeared to be a signal for the 
Guerillas to exclude from mercy every enemy who fell into their hands. The 
French had shewn the example ; the Junta were denounced, their houses burnt, 
and their wives and children driven to the woods. If prisoners received quarter 
in the field—if they fell lame upon the march, or the remotest chance of a 
rescue appeared, they were shot like dogs. Others were butchered in the towns, 
their bodias left rotting on the highways, and their heads exhibited on poles. 
That respect, which even the most depraved of men usually pay to female 
honour was shamefully disregarded ; and more than one Spaniard, like the post- 
master of Medina, was driven to the most desperate courses, by the violation 
of a wife, and the murder of achild.’. It would be sickening to describe the 
horrid scenes which mutual retaliation produced. Several of the Empecinado’s 
followers, who were surprised in the mountains of Guadarama, were nailed to 
the trees, and left there to expire slowly by hunger and thirst. To the same 
trees, before a week elapsed, a similar number of French soldiers were affixed 
by the Guerillas. Two of the inhabitants of Madrid, who were suspected of 
communicating with the brigands, as the French termed the armed Spaniards, 
were tried by court-martial, and executed at their own door. The next morn- 
ing, six of the garrison were seen hanging from walis beside the high-road. 
Some females, related to Palarea, surnamed the Medico, had been abused most 
scandalously by the escort of a convoy, who had seized them in a wood ; and, 
in return the Guerilla chief drove into a chapel eighty Frenchmen and their of- 
ficers, set fire to the thatch, and burnt them to death, or shot them in their 
endeavours to leave the blazing house. Such were the dreadful enormities a 
system of retaliation caused.’ These desperate adventurers were commanded 
by men of the most dissimilar professions. All were distinguished by some 
sobriquet, and these were of the most opposite descriptious. Among the 
leaders were friars and physicians, cooksand artisans; while some were cha- 
racterised by a deformity, and others named after the form of their waistcoat or 
hat. Worse epithets described many of the minor chiefs; truculence and 
spoliation obtained them titles; and, strange as it may appear, the most fero- 
cious band that infested Biscay was commanded by a wotaan, named Martina 
So indiscriminating and unrelenting was this female mouster in her murders of 
friends and foes, that Mina was obliged to direct a force against her. She was | 
surprised, with the greater part of herbanditti, and the whole were shot upon | 
the spot. Of all the Guerilla leaders, the two Minas were the most remarkable 
for their daring, their talents, and their successes. The younger, Xavier, had a 
short career ; but nothing could be more chivalrous and romantic than many of 
the incidents that marked it. His band amounted to a thousand, and with this 
force he kept Navarre, Biscay, and Aragon in confusion ; intercepted convoys, 
levied contributions, plundered the custom-houses, and harassed the enemy in- 
cessantly. The villages were obliged to furnish rations for his troops, and the 
French convoys supplied him with money and ammunition. His escapes were 
often marvellous. He swam flooded rivers deemed impassable, and climbed 
aparece hitherto untraversed by a human foot. Near Estella, he was forced 

y numbers to take refuge on a lofty rock ; the only accessible side he defended 
till nightfall, when, lowering himself and fo\lowers by a rope, he brought his 
party off without the loss of aman. ‘This was among his last expluits; for, 
when reconnoitring by moonlight, inthe hope of capturing a valuable convoy, 
he fell unexpectedly into the hands of an enemy’s patrol. Proscribed by the 
French as a bandit, it was surprising that his life was spared; but his loss to 
the Guerillas was regarded as a great misfortune. Mina’s uncle was chosen to 
succeed him. Educated as a husbandman, and scarcely able to read or write, 
the new leader had lived in great retirement until the Junta’s call to arms in- 
duced him to join his nephew's band. He reluctantly acceded to the general 
wish to become Xavier's successor; but when he assumed the command, his 
firm and daring character was rapidly developed. Echeverria, with a strong 
following, had started as a rival chief; but Mine surprised him, put to death 
three of his subordinates, with their leader, and united the remainder of the 
band with his own. An example of severity like this gave confidence to his 

own followers, and exacted submission from the peasantry. Every where Mina 
had a faithful spy—every movement of the enemy was reported ; and if a vil: 
lage magistrate received a requisition froma French commandant, it was com- 
municated to the Guerilla chief with due despatch, or wo to the alcade who 

neglected it. Nature had formed Mina for the service to which he had devoted 

himself. His constitution was equal to every privation and fatigue ; and his 

courage wasof that prompt and daring character, which no circumstance, how- 








'to hear them. He invited them tothe palace, where their singing afforded 


Che Albion. 


de-camp on duty likewise dined. But General Aderberg, who was at the head 
of the military chancery, had the misfortune to fall and break his collar bone. 
I offered to bear him company after the accident, and dined with him daily in 
his own apartments. 

The Emperor's table was more distinguished for elegance than profusion. His 
Majesty not only confines himself to the mo sep dishes, but he eats exceeding- 
ly little. When travelling, he sometimes takes nothing more than the wing of 
a chicken and a bit of bread throughout a whole day. Independently of the 
two tables I have above meationed, a great number of déjeuners were served in 
the Kremlin. Regularly every morning a servant used to come into my room 
to inquire whether I expected any one to breakfast with me, and the table was 
laid accordingly. 

The stoves employed for heating the rooma, kept up acomfortable tempera- 
ture throughout theday. The sensation of cold is so unfelt and so impossible, 
that the beds require no blankets. But though I must confess I never felt cold, 
yet [ experienced a certain sort of uncomfortable sensation in going to bed in 
the month of November, with no other covering than alight sheet. To obviate 
this unpleasant feeling, I used to throw my cloak ever my bed. Thia being ob- 
served by Philarete, the servant who waited on me, he asked me one morning 
whether I felt cold. 

“No,” replied I; “ but I am so much in the habit of being covered up, that 
I had thrown my cloak over the bed by way of substitute for a blanket.” 

‘* But sir,” observed Philarete, ‘‘I will procure a blanket if you wish to have 
one.” 

He applied to the steward of the palace, who, after having instituted a search 
in the garde meuble of the imperial residence, came to inform me withan air of 
deep concern, that the case had not been foreseen, and that no person having 
ever felt cold in the palace, there was not such a thing asa blanket to be found 
within its walls. He offered to send and purchase one for me; but I insisted 
that he should not give himself that trouble. 

The apartments occupied by the Emperor Nicolas in the Kremlin, are not 
those in which Alexander resided. The apartments of the deceased emperor 
are religiously respected by his brother; and the furniture remains just as it was 
atthe time of Alexander's death. The present Czar occupied that part of the 
Kremlin called the Archbishop's Palace ; and which having been consecrated at 
the tiie when the pontiff resided in it, still preserves its sacred character. The 
Emperor Nicolas having heard great praises of a party of itinerant singers 
called zinganos, who were at that time quite the rage in Moscow, felt a desire 


him much entertainment, and he dismissed them with a liberal present. 
Next morning the governor of Moscow presented himself in the Emperor's 
cabinet. 

‘Well, Prince Gallitzin,” said Nicolas, ‘‘ what news have you ?” 

‘*Very bad news, sire. A scandal has roused the displeasure of the whole 
clergy.” 

‘* What has happened ?” 

‘“‘ A profanation. The excommunicated zinganos have been admitted into a 
sacred place, and the archbishop is furious.”’ 

“* Who has presumed to profane the church?” 

‘Tt is not the church, sire, that has been profaned, but the palace of the arch- 
bishop, which is no less sacred. This place has been profaned by their presence. 
Your Majesty is the delinquent !” 

“Tam; but really I quite forgot I wason holy ground. Is the archbishop 
very angry?” 

“ He is, and I fear he will not be very easily pacified.” 

“What can I do to make amends for this mistake? Is there anything that 
the archbishop particularly wants at this moment ?” 

‘‘ He has been petitioning for the embellishment of a church, and the building 
of a new chapel, and—” 

“Let the plans be drawn up immediately. The church shall be embellished, 
the chapel built. —In short, anything to appease the archbishop, and make him 
be silent about the zinganos. They sing very well, nevertheless, and I shall 
make a point of hearing them again, though I will not profane the palace by in- 
viting them here.” 





Mirabeau to Robespierre. He was a passionate lover of literature, and he at- 
tended the lectures of La Harpe and Delille. The store of information he col- 
lected in his early studies is still fresh in his recollection. Such is his familiar 
acquaintance with France and French literature, that during our conversations, 
I sometimes found it difficult to persuade myself that I was listening to a Rus- 
sian boyard eight hundred leagues from Paris. 

Moscow is now a much finer city than it was before the conflagration ; for 
whole districts whose architecture bade defiance to improvement, were de- 
stroyed by the fire, and are now rebuilt. A ukase, issued by the Emperor at 
the suggestion of the governor of Moscow, decrees that the owners of such 
houses as may be destroyed or may fall into decay, shall rebuild them of stone : 
a regulation calculated to prevent those destructive fires formerly so fre- 
quent. Moscow contains many fine monuments and public buildings ; and se- 
veral halls, which for magnitude, are certainly unequalled in any other city of 
Europe. In one of these halls, which has a beautiful roof of wood-work, 
and which is heated by stoves, the Czar sometimes reviews a corps of 
2000 men, partly cavalry, and they have ample room to go through the ma- 
noeuvres. 

The university of Moscow, with its library, its museums, and the new build- 
ings recently added to it, forms one of the most remarkable learned institutions 
in Europe. But the establishment which of all others bears the strongest evi- 
dence of improvement, and the most forcibly attests the paternal solicitude of 
the governor, is the prison of Moscow. In this prison the penitentiary system 
has been introduced by the way of experiment. Within the precincts of 
the gaol there is an admirably conducted schoo! ; and an infirmary, in which 
charity loses sight of the criminal in behalf of the suffering man. Various in- 
dulgences are granted as the rewards of good conduct; but solitary confine- 
ment is rigidly enforced in cases of incorrigible perversity. 

The governor of Moscow kindly directed one of his aides-de-camp to conduct 
me over the prison. Having inspected the establishment in all its details, I was 
about to depart, when my cicerone pointed to two men who had just entered the 
vestibule of the prison. 

* Do you see those men?” said he; “they are our executioners. It is they 
who inflict the punishment of the knout, which you have doubtless often heard 
of.” 

I looked at the two men. Both were tall and robust; and altogether their 
appearance resembled the common class of Russian peasantry: the one had 
a black and the other a red beard. ‘hey wore loose cloth pantaloons, with 
boots drawn over them. The other portions of their dress consisted of a co- 
loured striped vlouse, anda sort of cloth cassock, open in front, and covering 
their backs and shoulders. That which displeased me most in them was a cer- 
tain air of gaity and self-satisfaction which I could not reconcile with their bar- 
barous vocations. 

When they had advanced close to where we were standing, the aide-de-camp 
directed my attention to a packet which each of them carried under his left arin. 

“ That is the knout,” said he, ‘* would you like to examine it?” 

I replied in the affirmative. 

The aide-de-camp having addressed to the executioners some words in Rus- 
sian, they saluted me with respect, and advancing to a table in the vestibule, un- 
rolled their packets. The knout consists of a short, strong leather handle, ter- 
minated by a buckle, in which are affixed successively a certain number of lea- 
ther thongs, of which one only is used for each stroke the criminal receives. [ 
requested the executioners to apply upon the walla few strokes of the knout 
with the same degree of force asthatemployed at an execution. They took 
off their caps and cassocks, and having carefully adjusted the leather thong in 
the buckle above mentioned, and gathering up ail theirstrength, they struck the 
wall with such foree, that the hard plaster with which it was covered fell down 
in fragments. I shuddered with horror at the reflection that such strokes were 
inflicted on the living flesh of a human being. 

* Enough !”’ I exclaimed. 

“Tt is indeed a horrible punishment,” observed my obliging cicerone, ‘but it 
is inflicted only for capital offences; and, after all, it is a doubtful question whe- 
ther the punishment of death is preferable.” 





But the musical taste of the inhabitants of Moscow is not confined to the wild 
strains of the zinganos. The city contains two theatres, one of which is the 
largest in Europe, not excepting San Carlos at Naples. The pieces performed 
at this theatre consist chiefly uf Russian translations of the most popular pro- 
ductions of the French drama. I witnessed the performance of * Robert le 
Diable.” The scenery and dresses were splendid, but the singing was execra- 
ble. I remarked to the governor of Moscow, that the getting up of the opera in 
such splendid style must have cost a vast expense. 

* Yes,” replied he, ‘‘ we spent a great deal of money, and were willing to go 
to still further expense, for we offered M. Mayerbeera handsome sum if he 
would come here to superintend the performance of the opera in person.” 

‘*M. Mayerbeer,” replied I, # is rich enough to come to Moscow at his own 
expense. Ifhe had come, he would most probably have requested that the sum 
offered to him might be applied to the engagement of some better singers than 
those you have here.” 

The Emperor, who was not previously unacquainted with the music of ** Ro- 
bert le Diable,” was struck with its beauty in spite of the wretched manner in 
which it was performed ; most of the fine recitatives being omitted, aud super- 
seded by a common-place dialogue. On the day afier the first performance, at 
which the Emperor was present, he sent for the score cf the opera. He exami- 
ned it with attention, and a day or two afterwards he was practising the fine trio 
inthe last act, which he declared to be one of the finest compositions of the 
kind he had ever heard. 

The second theatre of Moseow, which is appropriated to the performance of 
French plays, is tolerably spacious, but very dimly lighted. This theatre 1s 





the resort of all the best society in Moscow. 

At St. Petersburg, as well asin Moscow, the French theatre is preferred to | 
the great national theatres, and the Czar himself is an assiduous frequenter of 
it. The French company sustained a great loss by the death of Mademoiselle 
Bras, an actress formerly attached to the vaudeville in Paris. This lady is said | 
to have been honoured with the especial favour and protection of the Emperor 
Nicolas. A comic actor named Vernet is a great favourite at St. Petersburg, 
and has received frequent marks of the imperial satisfaction. 

One day as the Emperor was walking in the streets of St. Petersburg, accom- 
panied only by his brother, the Grand Duke Michael, Vernet happened to pass. 
The Czar had seen him on the preceding evening in a new character, and had 
“been greatly amused by his performance. His Majesty accosted him, saying. 

“Vernet, I must compliment you on your performance of last night. You | 
were excessively droll.” 

“« Sire,” replied the actor, “I feel too highly flattered by your Majesty’s ap- 
probation.” 

‘“*] should like to see you play the character again,’ returned the Emperor. 
“‘T was much amused—so much so, that I could not suffer you to pass without 
expressing the gratification your performance afforded me.” 

The Czar walked on, but Vernet stood riveted to the spot, perfectly as- 
tounded by the honour conferred on him. He was suddeniy restored to his 
self-possession by feeling on his shoulder the heavy hand of a commissioner of 
police, and at the same moment a thundering voice uttered the word “ Halt!” 

‘** What means this!” exclaimed Vernet. 

‘*T arrest you. It is forbidden to accost the Emperor in the public streets.”’ 

*‘T did not accost the Emperor. His Majesty accosted me.” 











ever sudden and disheartening, could overcome. Careless as to dress or food, 
he depended for a change of linen on the capture of French baggage, or any 


; ; om Ot assurance, you think you may do anything. You are my prisoner, so come 
accidental supply ; and for days he could subsist on a few biscuits, or any thing | 4i y y at yp 4 


chance threw in his way. He guarded carefully against surprise, slept with | 
a dagger and pistols in his girdle; and such were his active habits, that he 
rarely took more than two hours of repose. Remote caverns were the deposi- 
tories of his ammunition and plunder; and in a mountain-fastness he establish- 
ed an hospital for his wounded, to which they were carried on litters across the 
heights, and placed in perfect safety until their cure could be eompleted. 
Gaming and plunder were prohibited, and even love forbidden, lest the Guerilla 
might be too communicative to the object of his affection, and any of his chief- 
tain’s secrets should thus transpire. Of the minor chiefs many strange ard 
chivalrous adventures are on record. The daring plans, often tried and generally 
successful, and the hair-breadth escapes of several, are almost beyond belief. 


No means, however repugnant to the laws of modern warfare, were unemploy- , 


ed; while the ingenuity with which intelligence of a hostile movement was 
transmitted—the artifice with which an enemy was delayed, until he could be 
surrounded, or surprised, appear incredible. Of individual ferocity, a few in- 
stances will be sufficient. At the execution of an alcade and his son, at Mon- 
dragon, the old man boasted that two hundred French had perished by their 
hands; and the Chaleco, Francis Moreno, in a record of his services, boasts of 
his having waited for a cavalry patrol in a ravine, and, by the discharge of a 
huge blunderbuss loaded near!y to the muzzle, dislocated his own shoulder, and 
killed or wounded nine of the French. The same chief presented to Villa- 
franca a rich booty of plate and quicksilver, and enhanced the value of the gift 
with a quantity of ears cut from the prisoners whom on that occasion he had 
slaughtered.”—[ To be Continued ] 


$e 
RUSSIA IN 1841. 
FROM THE NOTE BOOK OF A RECENT TRAVELLER. 

During my stay in Moscow, | enjoyed the high honour of being a guest at the 
Kremlin. The emperor was not residing there en famille at that time, and was 
accompanied only by Generals Benkendorf, and Aderberg. 

At first I used to dine at the table of General Benkendorf, where the aides- 


| house, where he was confined for four-and-twenty hours. 


** Accost you, indeed ! a likely story, truly! You Frenchmen have so much 


along—no resistance !”” 
In spite of his earnest remonstrances, Vernet was dragged to the guard- 


On the following evening the actor again played his new character, and the 
Emperor applauded him with increased warmth. At the termination of the 
play, when the Czar was leaving his box, he saw a man standing inthe lobby, 
and evidently waiting forhim. He immediately recognized Vernet. 

“Ah, Vernet!” exclaimed the Emperor, ‘I have been as much amused as 
on the firstnight. J am enchanted with your talent.” 

“Tam most grateful for your Majesty's gracious indulgence ; but I humbly 
entreat that your Majesty will never again stop me in the street to honour me 
with your approbation.” 

** And why not?” 

‘* Because your Majesty’s kind condescension cost me twenty-four hours im- 
prisonment. I was arrested by a commissary of police, and falsely charged 
with having presumed to accost your Majesty in the street.” 

‘Tam very sorry to hearthat, Vernet. I will inquire intothe matter.” 

Early on the following morning Vernet received a visit from the commission- 
erof police, who came to beg very humbly that he would pardon the mistake 
which had led to his imprisonment. He had received intimation that he could not 
resume the exercise of his functions, unless his apology was accepted by the 
| actor whom he had falsely imprisoned. 

In spite of the efforts which may be made by a certain class of the nobility 





to retard the progress of civilization in Russia, it is forcing its way in every 
direction. One of the most fervent apostles of social improvement, is the go 
vernor of Moscow, Prince Galliizin. He is a man of sixty years of age, 
of tall stature, and possessing an extremely intelligent and animated counte- 
nance. 

At the time of the French Revolution, the Prince in Paris remained conceal- 
ed under an obscure name ; and he attended the debates in our representative 








assemblies, watching the proceedings with the deepest interest. 
\ The Prince was acquainted with everything and everybody in Paris—from 


Twenty strokes of the knout are the maximum amount of punishment ; 
and it is probably nearly the utmost that the human frame is capable of en- 
during. 

The climate of Moscow, though exceedingly cold in winter, is infinitely su- 
perior to that of St. Petersburg. Whilst I was in Moscow, the sky was contin- 
ually clear and blue ; and the frosty air was pure and invigorating. In St. Pe- 
tersburg, on the contrary, the air is murky and damp; and the vapoury clouds 
which seem to float around the palaces, continually remind one of the marshy 
soil on which the foundations of those splendid structures are raised. 

The superiority of the air renders the people of Moscow more lively and 
healthy than those of St. Petersburg; and such are the precautions adopted 
against the rigour of winter, that one might be tempted to believe the much 
dreaded cold has no existence except inthe streets. On entering a theatre in 
Moscow, in the depth of winter, a stranger is astonished to find all the ladies at- 
tired in light summer dresses. The theatre is heated to an agreeable tempera- 
ture, and the ladies having divested themselves of their cloaks and pelisses, ap- 
pear in dresses of that light and airy texture which in more genial climates would 
be worn only in the summer season. 

The Muscovite lady of rank who is transported in her carriage from one warm 
place to another, never beholds frost except through herdouble window. An 
accident which occurred whilst I was in Russia, afforded a portion of the Mus- 
covite aristocracy an opportunity of feeling the rigour of their own climate. A 
grand ball was given by the governor, and the ladies, on arriving, left their pe- 
livses in the antechambers, their carriages and servants having been sent away, 
with orders not to returntill morning. A fire broke out in the neighbourhood, 
the flames spread rapidly, and in a very short time communicated to the gover- 
nor's palace. The building was speedily threatened with destruction, and the 
company found itecessary to betake themselves to flight. In the square front- 
ing the palace, numbers of ladies in their light ball-dresses, were exposed to 


| cold no less severe than that which decimated the French army. To send for 


their carriages was a work of some time, for in Moscow the distances from place 
to place are immense. Some of the company took refuge in a guard-house 
near the square, but it was capable of affording shelter only toafew. The fatal 
consequences which ensued from this exposure to cold may be easily conceived, 
especially by those who have observed the excessive delicacy of frame, and luxu- 
rious habits, which characterize the Russian females of the higher ranks. In 
this respect the women present a striking contrast to the men, who are for the 
most part tall, robust, and active. 





MIDWATCH IN A MERCHANTMAN, 
BY A MIDSHIPMAN ON HALF PAY. 

It was on the night of the 10th July, I8—, in lat. ,long. , that the good 
vessel, the Brothers, was on her passage home from Antigua. She was about 
450 tons register, barque-rigged, and a very fine vessel for her class—but which 
is not saying much for speed—for being built for the West India trade, for bur- 
then and not fast sailing, she was not what one would call a clipper; but still, 
though bluff about the bows, she was a good sea-boat, and a nice roomy ship 
for a passenger. Her Captain—I should say her Master—had been a long time 
in the trade, and had saved sufficient money to purchase the half-ownership of 
the vessel he commanded. He had for his Mate, a man who had served for 
many years duriug the war as a Master's Mate inthe Navy. The two toge- 
ther kept the craft very ship-shape, more so than I have ever seen a merchant- 
man before or since. 

My fellow-passengers were a Mr. Melville and his son. The father was a 
man who was thoroughly just from principle, always strictly honest and honour- 
able, both in word and deed, once a wealthy planter; but having suffered from 
the fluctuations and depreciations in colonial property, he was now returning to 
England, ruined in fortune, and broken in health and spirits. The son partook 
of his father’s melancholy ; and the poor boy's pale, transparent cheek, told 
plainly of the approach of death, through death's dreadful helpmate, consump- 
tion. As if in contrast to these, we had Lieutenant Edward Fergus Blake, 
Esq. of H.M.— Regiment of Foot, a rattling thoughtless Irishman, who with 
his friend, Ensign John Horton, of the same regiment, were about to spend 
their six months’ leave in their native land. This same Ensign wasa self- 
styled poet ; he always had about him a volume of Spenser or of Byron, 
from which he continually made ill-applied quotations: as for his own verse, 
it was so grand that it was perfectly unintelligible to common understandings, 
but therein, no doubt, lay its beauty. Moreover, he was so brimful of senti- 
ment, that he could not open his mouth without some of it running over. 

The wind was S.S.W,, light but steady; and the Brothers, with her royals 
set, both larboard and starboard studding sails out, was going through the 
water at about six and a half knots an hour. There was on deck the two 
officers, young Melville, Gore the Mate, and [, who was then “a gentleman,” 
who had the privilege of writing RN. afterhis name. The moon was at full, 
and shed a clear and strong light on the heaving waste beneath. We were 
leaning over the taffrail watching the sparkling appearance of the eddy 10 the 
ship’s wake. ; 

«“ What a beautiful night,” said I to Horton, wishing to draw him out. 
‘“ What does it put you in mind of? what does it most resemble?” 

Looking upwards, he began, ‘The moon, like the Queen of Beauty, beauti- 
ful, yet vain; she, surrounded by her nymphs,delights in seeing her beauty mul- 
tiplied and reflected by the bowing waves beneath, who, though they live bat 
one moment, give that moment to the adoration of ™ : 

“ Blarney!” interrupted Blake, as the other was proceeding in tones that 
melted us to tears,—of suppressed laughter. Blake was a bit of @ wag, and 
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Horton having a dreadful horror of every thing that was not perfectly genteel, 
he often had some fun with him, by assuming the brogue and peculiar quaint- 
ness, in which the lower orders of his countrymen are so rich. ‘The Ensign first 
folded his arms with an air of offended dignity; but afterwards pointing up- 
wards with his right hand, asked, ‘* What would you say yourself, of such a 
night as this?” } ; ) , 

* Say of it! why, it’s a capital night for a cigar.’ ; 

Half choked by the puff of smoke that accompanied the reply, and which the 
wind carried in his face, Horton coughed out, 

“‘Phoo! phoo! you have no soul for the beautiful, no soul for poetry. I 
would, however, forgive you, if you could make a verse.”" 

This was said ina tone of so much pity, that the Irishman broke out with a 

rin, 

“Och, honey, poethry! hear to that now,—poethry! faith, an’ the poethry 
ye'd make, would bother a blind donkey; yet it was kind of you—it was, to 
let us all into the trick. He tould us one night, when he'd taken a trifle too 
much sangaree made rayther strong, that he looks into the rhyming dictiona- 
ry; and when he gets the rhymes, he can do the rest cornfortable ; this kind o 
way :— 











When to make a verse you try, 
]’'ll recommend a useful book ; 
Before you do so, on the sly, 
In your rhyming dictionary look. 


“That's what I call rale poethry ; bate it if you can.” ais 

The indignant Ensign turned away ; and seeing poor Melville's pale face, 
asked him to what he could compare the appearance of the firmament. 

“Tt seems tome,” was the answer, “ that the stars are small apertures in the 
sky, through which glimpses of God’s glory and the heavens, are visible to us 
on earth.” ' : 

« Well,” interrupted Gore, “It was just such a night as this 

“A yarn, Gore, give usa yarn,” said I; ‘here, Blake, bring yourself to an 
anchor on that gun,(the Brothers carried two guns on her quarter-deck, and four 
very respectable carronades in her waist.) Melville, coil yourself away to 
leeward of Horton and me. Now, Gore, saw wood, ‘it was just such a night as 
this.’ ” 

‘Well, Gore, why do you not go on; he'sstarted you.” 

‘Yes, but not man-o’-war fashion.” ' 

“ But, Gore, if you freshen your way, you shall freshen your nip at the same 
time ; and that’s a better starting than a boatswain’s rattan. Here, boy, go to 
the steward, and tell him to bring on deck a bottle out of the starboard locker, 
water, and glasses.” 

“ Well, ‘taint for the sake of the grog, but I don’t mind spinning ye a bit of a 
yarn ; but you must wait till I heave the log.” 

” ‘The glass was turned, the log hove, the line ran out, and five and a quarter 
marked on the board ; and the old seaman having stowed away about half a pint 
of half-and-half, began. 

“Tt was about the end of the year eleven, that I joined the St. James, one of 
your jackass frigates: she was as lubberly a lot o’ timber as ever was put to- 
gether; what was the use of building such a craft I never could find out. 
Sail,—yes, she'd sail, but it was all to leeward like a haystack. We were or- 
dered to the West Indies, and a dreary spell we had of it. There wasn’t a 
man fore and aft that did not wish himself out of her; for while we heard of 
the other men-o’-war on the station picking up prizes, we got nothing in sucha 
slow-going tub as ours, but one little privateer schuoner; we cut her out during 
a calm. 

“It was about the middle of May, in the year 1814, the war was over in that 
part of the world, and we were all wishing for the end of our three years’ broil, 
and to return to Old England; for though going home with no prize-money 
wasn’t pleasant, or what we expected when we left, but as the chance of getting 
any was gone, we were eager to get back. We were on a cruize from Port 
Royal, and it was just such a night as this, as [ was saying, when you asked 
for the y2rn,(your health,sir,)—it was just such a night as this, that the look-out 
forward reported a sail right away to windward; she came down upon us hand- 
over-hand :; she was a Wes¢ Indiaman. 


” 





** We hailed her, and ordered her to heave-to; she was named the Coquette, 
as pretty acraft for a trader as ever swam, avout fifty tons larger than this we 
are in now, only much neater about the bows, and a better run aft; she wasn’t 
built for carrying sugar like us. 
frigate, she could sail round her. Reported from London to Jamaica, left Eng- 
land about a month. Captain, under pretence of hearing the news, and, with 
his permission, many of the officers, to go on board. 

‘*The moonlight was as bright as day, and we saw on her deck two ladies, 
round whom were playing some children, noisy, rosy, fair children; most of the 
hands came up to look at‘em. If for two years and a half you had seen no- 
thing but dirty little black piccaninnies, to come suddenly oa such a sight, 
made a man think of home ; some would have given up their grog sooner than 
missed it. A landsman carn’t understand the feeling ; how should he? he never 
felt it. 

“1 was one of those who went on board. You may guess the Captain was 
very polite to the ladies ; the elder one was about twenty-six, a very fine hand- 
some woman indeed, but the younger, who was not more than nineteen, ah! 
she was the beauty, just such a face and figure as young men, like you, 
make themselves half crazy about. We were ail introduced to the ladies ; but 
the children, they did not wait for that, they introduced themselves. We might 
kiss them without making ahole in our manners. The gruff old surgeon told 
the mother that the night-air injured their health. ‘If you had been asked as 
prettily az I was, I do not think even you would refuse for once,’ was the answer, 
and when the little rogue be was playing with looked up smiling in his face, and 
asked to be allowed to sit up a little longer, Bolus would as soon have thought 
of swallowing his own prescriptions as denying the child. Our Captain having 
been on board an hour, and having no pretext for continuing his stav, after bid- 
ding good-bye to the ladies, unwillingly returned on board the St. James, and 
the master of the merchantman wishing to take advantage of a fair wind, and 
make as quick arun as possible, squared his yards, and svon left us astern. Our 
first Luff, who had not long joined, and was a nephew of, and a great favourite 
with, the Captain, was leaning over the hammock netting, watching the Co- 
quette’s decreasing size, when, having occasion to go over to windward, I heard 
him say to his uncle, ‘I should like to know more of that young lady, I feel 
deeply and unaccountably interested inher.’ ‘Nonsense,’ laughed the Captain; 
‘what, in love with a girl you have seen but once for an hour, and will never see 
again. Howabsurd!’ He little thought, as he laughed, how nearly true his 
words proved. In less than two hours the trader was hull-down, and before 
morning out of sight. The people were at dinner the next day, when the man 
at the mast-head saw two vessels dead to leeward. There was something 
strange about them that he could not make out, and, as he thought, too, he heard 
the sound of firing, our Captain went into the top to examine them; he could 
plainly make out through his glass that one was on fire. ‘The frigate was di- 
rectly put about, and all sail made to near them, a sharp look-out being kept on 
both vessels. In about half an hour we noticed that the smaller, a schvoner, 
filled her foresail, and stood away to windward, and, as she was evidently a very 
fast sailing craft, we soon lost sight of her. The other now occupied our sole 
attention, and in less than an hour we were near enough to make her clearly 
out. Fancy our surprise and surrow when we found it was the vessel we had 
80 lately spoken with. Her foremast and mainmast were blazing away, their 
sails and most of their rigging were already tinder; her mizen and after-part 
had escaped, but the smoke that escaped from her fore and main hatchway prov- 
ed the flames were not confined aloft. When we got to windward of her we 
hove-to, and sent boats on board; we were much surprised to see one man on 
deck, but when we got alongside were hailed by another, who was hanging on 
her stern by the pintles of the rudder. 

‘They told usa sad tale. During the short time they had left us the previ- 


ous night they had been boarded and taken by the pirate schooner we had seen 
go so slick to windward. 


It appeared she came up with the Coquette about ten 
in the forenoon. From the schooner carrying guns, and the union jack she 
hoisted, they mistook her for one of our cruizers. If they had not been so de- 
ceived they would have fought her, and might have, eventually, been saved, by 
our coming to herassistance. After sailing a short time in company the schoo- 
ner sent boats on board, with two officers in our uniform. ‘A few questions 
were asked, when our Captain (said one of the men) expressed surprise at see- 
ing them armed, they answered, they came to search for five of their men, who 
had deserted some time since in the schooner’s gig. ‘They requested that 
the crew and all on board might be called on deck for examination. When 
we were all aft they threw off their disguise ; the one in Lieutenant's uniform 
gave the signal by firing a pistol, and in an instant down went the schooner’s 
colours, and in their stead they hoisted the black flag. At the same time the 


— on board drew their cutlasses and pistols, which they had hid under their 
jackets. 


She could have beat us easy ; and as for the 


‘* * Pirates, by heavens!’ cried our Captain, and, turning to us, he said, ‘ My 
men, arm, arm yourselves.’ He and the Mate rushed towards the cabin ; the 
latter was instantly shot dead, and the Captain wounded and seized. We would 
have fought, but resistance was useless ; for, being unarmed and cooped toge- 
ther, we were quite in thei: power, though double their number; the schooner 
was also laid alongside, and the pirate-captain, with many of his crew, came 
on board. Our Captain, whose name was Houghton, was questioned by the pi- 
tate what bis cargo was; andthe last got greatly enraced on being told it con- 
sisted of negro-clothing and other light goods y es ° 
“*Have you any passengers ; what is your cabin freight 1’ was quickly ask- 
ed. Poor Houghton, who was bleeding fast from his wounds, owned that there 








She Alvion. 


were seven boxes of watches and plate in his cabiu, and his 
dies, whom he begged—, when he was 


ngers were la- 


; “ stopped by a blow in the face that laid 
him senseless. ‘The villain, after this cowardly act, entered the cabin, followed 


by five of his men. What there took place I do not know, but in a short time 
the two ladies were brought out insensible, and carried on board the vessel 
alongside ; the plate was soon after transferred to the pirate, and the captain re- 


turned on deck, when the work of death was commenced. ‘Tbrow those men 
overboerd,’ said he, pointing to the senseless body of the captain and the dead 
mate, who were quickly tossed into the sea. My shipmates were then called 
aft, one at a time, and examined. The whole of the crew, with the exception 
of three of the younger ones, who were allowed to volunteer, and myself, who 





She was on the weather-quarter, and saw us about the same time we discovered 
her, for she altered her course directly, and bore downto us, We were rather 
surprised when our Captain ordered the guns tu be run in; but, when he had a 
spare hammock-cloth rolled out from head to stern, so as to hide her ports, sent 
the Jollies and most of the people below,we twigged whathe meant He want- 
ed to make her look as much like a merchantman as possible ; for he knew that 
a rover never attacks a man-o’-war, however small she may be; and that ‘ small 
profits and quick returns,’ asthe advertising newspapers say, warn’t to their 
taste.” 

“* How do you mean?” 





escaped, were then murdered in cold blood; most of them were stabbed, and 
then tumbled over the ship’s side, the others were shot. I was among the last 
that were to be called, and seeing that death was certain if I remained, I de- 
termined to make one desperate effort for my life. Breaking from the man 
that was guarding me, I ran forward, and jumped quickly on the ship’s bulwark. 
I heard directly three shots fired, but, luckily, all missed me, and I sprung un- 
hurt into the sea, where I took a long dive, which [ suppose made them think I 
was shot and had sunk. In the water I hada stilt more horrible danger to en- 
counter; by what miracle I escaped the sharks, which were devouring and tear- 
ing my shipmates limb from limb, I can’t say; the water was reddened with 
their bluod, and the horrid rush of these savage creatures, when a new victim 
was thrown to them, I shall always remember ; even when I gained the rvdder I 
was not safe from them. I had to keepa look-out as they swam about the ship. 
There, there, look,’ continued Marks, (for that was the man’s name ;) ‘ See,’and 
he shuddered as he pointed overboard, where we could plainly discern the fin of 
a shark that still followed the vessel in her slow lee-drift 

“ The account of Atkins, the other man, was much shorter. He was ill in his 
berth, when he heard the cry of pirates; he directly crept out of his hammock 
into the fore-hold, where he hid himself among the cargo. He saw the pirates 
search, and partly plunder, the vessel, and was once nearly discovered. When 
they found it was impossible to sink the ship by scuttling her, they set fire to 
her, and placed two barrels of powder where the flames would reach them in 
much less than an hour. When they were gone he got out, and rolled the pow- 
der to the pump-well, where it fell down and got jammed. He thouglit the 
fire had too much hold on the ship to be got under; he did not know when it 
would reach the powder, but it would not be safe to remain much longer on 
board. 

‘** As we could not go forward on account of the smoke and flames, we lost 
no time in examining the cabins. In the fore-cabin everything was in its usual 
order,—nothing appeared tc be disturbed ; and the after one, which was the la- 
dies’, seemed the seme. The only sign of confusion was a capsized chess- 
board. We then went to the staterooms The door of the first we came to 
had been forced open: it was the berth for the children and servants. Wesaw 
that that made us ull tremble: the blood of the boldest of us curdled. There 
lay the children murdered; and the servants, as though in trying to protect 
them, had also been killed by these devils,—men you could not call them, for 
men don’t butcher women and children. But there the poor little things lay, 
stabbed and hacked about; and, when we thought how merry and happy we 
had seen them the night before, and now!—and their poor mother, too!—if 
you'd have seen the clenched hands, the quivering lips, andthe flashing eyes of 
the men, you might have known what they meant. But, though I felt it myself, 
I can't tell you: I don't know how, because | arn't got the words. 

“ The roaring of the flames told us we had not much time to lose, so, taking 
the dead bodies with us, we returned on board. Our Captain immediately 
shaped his course for Jamaica direct. We had left the burning wreck about an 
hour when we saw two bright flashes, and heard a sound like a distant broad- 
side. 

* We all on board had sorrowful faces that day; and, in the afternoon, when 
the bodies had been sewn upin hammocks, and were placed at the lee-gangway, 
our Captain, though a very stern man, made two or three gulps before he could 
read ihe service, and, even then, not in a steady voice; ay, and fore and aft there 
was hardly a dry eye. 

“We made Port Roval ina few days. Ourcruise -was nearly up, but the 
Admiral was surprised to see us back so soon, and was much shocked when he 
heard the cause. ‘The unfortunate victims were the wife, children, and sister of 
a Mr. Ellis, a gentleman lately settled, but still well known and respected on the 
island, and who was daily and anxiously expecting the arrival of the Coquette. 
The Admiral wished to break the news as gently as possible to the unhappy 
man, but he had already heard it from the report spread by some of our crew, 
and he came on board almost mad. We were the only spare vessel in the har- 
bour, and we were delayed one day in taking in fresh water before we were sent 
to look for the pirate. 

“From Mark's description of her, she was at once recognised as a well-known 
vessel, called the Snake. She had been a privateer during the war, but had 
since changed the name, though perhaps not the nature ofherdoings. She was 
commanded by an Englishman, was of very large size, carrying from fourteen 
to sixteen guns, and, from being so well manned and handled, and such a fast 
sailer, she had always contrived to escape our cruisers, though ence ortwice not 
without a little fighting. 

‘“Poor Mr. Ellis prayed to be allowed to continue on board; and the first 
Luff willingly gave up his cabinto him. We intended to cruise round and 
about the neighbourhood of Hayti, and look into the harbours and creeks on the 
coast,though we all despaired of catching such a clipper asthe Snake was known 
to be. We had been to sea nearly amonth without success; and Mr. Ellis— 
who hardly fora moment could be persuaded to leave the deck, but night and 
day, with a glass in his hand, stood watching the horizon—was looking like a 
skeleton, aud we feared be could not last out much longer. 

“Let me see,—it was on the 26:h of June,—no, it must have been later in 
the month ; but, howsomever, the morning broke very hazy, and we all could 
see we were going to have a teazing gale. We prepared for it as quickly as 
possible, got down our top-galiant-yards and masts, took in her courses, close- 
reefed topsails, set staysails, and made all, as we thought,snug and comfortable : 
we only waited for the gale: and on it came at last in a sudden squall : but the 
wind, instead of abating, increased in quick and sudden gusts. We were lay- 
ing-to; her lower deck guns were in the water, and our Skipper, seeing she 
would not bear the canvass she had on her, was giving his orders to hand the 
topsails, when a squall laid the frigate on her beam-ends, and, with a crash, slap 
went our maintop mast and mizen-mast, and our forestay-sail split to rags the 
same moment. She did not right even then, but lay with the wreck of the miz- 
en-mast hammering against her side, in a way that seemed to start her timbers 
everyrap. Mr. Ellis bad been holding on the topmast backstay, and, when the 
tightened rope snapped, it coiled round his arm like a snake, and dragged him 
overboard ; it’s a wonder we managed to haul him on board again unhurt. We 
had to throw the guns overboard before she righted. Old John, as we called our 
Commander, knew that the lubberly craft would strain herself to pieces if she 
still lay-to, and that our only chance was to scud forit. As it was blowing too 
hard to hoist a stitch of canvass, we tried to wear, by bracing the foreyard round, 
but she still remained broadside to the gale. We then cut away the mainmast, 
and she fell slowly round and got before the wind. The well was then sounded 
and the pumps rigged, and, after tweuty minutes’ spell, we found that she had 
strained pretty considerably, and that she was leaking lke a sieve. There we 
were, for six-and-twenty hours, running right before the wind, the pumps going 
all the while. It was about eight o’clock next morning I saw a heavy sea com 
ing, and had hardly time to sing out ‘ Hold on, all!’ when it struck her nearly 
aft. The old frigate trembled with the blow, and she bruached-to directly ; and 
what with the shock and the heavy rolling, in about half a minute away went 
her foremast. We were then a complete wreck, with not a stick standing, and 
the sea making a breach right over her, the people tired out with fatigue, hunger 
and wet. Eleven hands were washed overboard, and not an effort could be or 
was made to savethem. We expected every minute to go down,and had given 
ourselves up for lost, when the gale began to lull; this gave us new hopes, and 
we set to work witha will. We lashed a spar to the broken stump of the fore- 
mast, got a staysail on her, and got again before the wind. By eleven o'clock it 
fell nearly calm; but, from the heavy sea that remained, we were still far from 
safe. We had a good spell at the pumps, and the carpenter stopped the most 
serious leaks. Next day we had jury-masts on her, and made her more ship- 
shape. We had a fire, too, and got some soup in the coppers,—it beat all your 
turtle and calipash hollow, at least we hungry men thought so,—and brought up 
the leeway with a wet sail, take my word for it 

‘“* When we got back into harbour, there had been no news of the schooner. 
Mr. Ellis was carried ashore so ill that we thought it was all up with him,—the 
gale, the watching, and anxiety, had driven him into a high fever.” 

* But the pirate,—what became of her? And the ladies,—were they ne- 
ver—” 

‘*Handsomely ! young gentlemen,—handsomely ! 


Let's pay out the yarn 
ship-shape. 


The St. James was ordered to be hove down for repairs, and we 
were drafted on board the Wanderer, a corvette of twenty-four guns. She had 
been taken from the Mounseers, commissioned and rechristened. She was a 
very smart craft,—and we were sent on our old cruise. We really had some 
hopes of catching the rascal, ’ticularly as we sailed on a Sunday, while the fri- 
gate started ona Friday. Ah! you may laugh,—but old heads know better than 
young ones ; many and many a fine vessel has rued that unfortunate day. It’s 
experience that makes us dread it. 

** We had beento sea about a month, and had brought-to several craft, when 
one morning, we spied a very suspicious-looking sail ; in fact, it turned out to be 
the very one we were looking for. I heard old John, whv had been appointed 





to the Wanderer, after taking a long look at ber through his glass, grit his teeth 
sharp and hard; and knew then that he meant mischief, and what she was 


‘* Why, d’ye see,they’d profit very little by firing into a ship-o’-war and they’d 
get it monstrously quickly returned. Well, we made more sail on her that she 
might seem to be running away, but we checked her by towing an old sail under 
her bow. She neared us fast, and our men were all ready to spring at once to 
their stations on deck. When considerably within gunshot, and nearly abreast 
of us, she somehow seemed not to like the looks of us, for she put down her 
helm and went about. Our Captain, seeing his plan had only partly succeeded, 
piped all hands to quarters, and determined to speak to her by a little iron argu- 
ment ; the first two balls went over her, and she was a very pretty mark. We 
gave her many very weighty reasons, but still, for some time, could not prevail 
on her to stop; she had the heels of us, could sail closer to the wind, and was 
fast leaving us, when we had the pleasure of seeing her fore-topsail shaking 
useless in the wind: she now, for the first time, opened fireon us. She fought 
smartly, and gave us nearly gun for gun, but, of course, her endeavour was to 
escape: but the breeze freshened; the corvette gathered way, and, before she 
had time to repair her damages, we were near enough to open a heavy and stea- 
dy fire on her, and we had the further satisfaction of seeing, first, her jib go, 
and then her foretopmast fall over the side. She was now fairly ours, and our 
men gaveone cheer. We neared her, and gave her both grape and round, while 
the Jollics kept up a pretty good pattering of musketry on her deck, which we 
could plainly see was in great confusion, and her guns were not fired half so 
quickly as a short time before. When within about five ships’ length of her, 
we gave her a broadside of grape and a volley of small-arms. The destruction 
on her crowded deck must have been dreadful : almost ever ball told, and on her 
fore part there was not a single living man left—at least, they were all disabled 
or dying ; but the pirates, though they saw the odds, would not strike, but fired 
two carronades right amongst us. ‘This was at best but cold-blooded and use- 
less murder, and made our men chafe to get at the villains; but our Captain 
would rot risk his seamen’s lives by boarding, but fired, again and again, broad- 
sides at the schooner, whose deck was torn up by our shot, and strewn with the 
dying and mangled bodies of her crew. There were but two men standing on 
her deck when we came alongside, but when we boarded, seven others started 
from the companion, and under cover of the bulwark where they had been hid. 
They were « desperate gang, and formed a circle abaft the mainmast, where they 
fought like wild beasts: in the centre were two armed with pistols, who delibe- 
rately shot our men from over the shoulders of the others. 

“Tt was ashort but hot fight; several of our men were wounded; but, 
fiercely as the dogs fought, they were soon overpowered by numbers ; they 
were quickly broken, and almost all cut down, for most of them neither asked 
nor would take quarter. The L eutenant, a tall, powerful man, armed with a 
heavy cutlass, and his belt stuck full of pistols, was, perhaps, the fiercest of the 
whole, for even when lying dying on the deck, he shot the man who was leaning 
over him. The Captain had been shot at the commencement of the chase by 
one of the first ba'ls that struck the hull. In all, we took but four unhurt pri- 
soners, one only of whom surrendered, the others were disarmed by force. 

“Soon afterthe schooner was in our possession, we had a rummage, but 
found no signs of the ladies. The prisoners were all very sulky, and answered 
no questions ; but one who was wounded, and thought he was dying, told us 
that, on the north-east end of St. Domingo, near Samana, we should find Mrs. 
Ellis and her sister. But afterwards, under promise of pardon, one of the oth- 
ers gave fuller particulars. He told us that he believed the ladies had been ill 
from the time they had been brought aboard the schooner, and had been left on 
shore nearly dying: he gave us an exact account of the bearings of the creek, 
offered to pilot us there, and showed us all the signals the schooner made. It 
seemed, from his account, that they had a small colony there,but that there were 
seldom more than twenty men left when the schooner was away ona cruise. Our 
Captain was determined to rout out this nest, and hit on the plan of surprising 
them by a sudden attack from what they would think their friends in their own 
vessel. We put forty men into her, and after repairing dainages, sailed for the 
coast. She was accompanied by the corvette, and the frigate Panther, which 
joined us the next day, and the Captain of which, by taking the command, gave 
his approval of the scheme. 

We had a quick run, and after coasting for a day, came to a bluff headland, to 
seaward of which about six miles the frigate and corvette tacked off and on. 
The schooner went round, ran in, and came to anarrow channel, up which we 
went. The man conned the ship, with a file of marines keeping guard over him 
in case of treachery. We struck our topmasts, as he said that was always the 
practice, and fired three guns in quick succession, which was the signal. Direct- 
ly we were through the gut, it opened into a fine, wide, lake-like body of water 
which was hid, notwithstanding its width, by the high woody hills that surroand- 
ed it,and also by the narrow entrance, opposite to which was an outle 
equally narrow, and through which we took our course. After sailing about 
three hundred yards it opened a little, but was stilla narrow slip, at the 
broadest not a quarter of a mile, ard in length about three times that distance. 
It was here, at the foot of a hill, that the pirates had made their home. They 
had built a small fort-like looking place, in which they had four guns, a church, 
and a good many houses. We entered their harbour with a tricolour at our fore- 
mast ; and they must have mistaken us for what we seemed-—their friends re- 
turning, fora boat came out to meet us. We rather surprised them, and made 
short work of it: we captured the boat, and, with two cutters and the gig, made 
a dash on shore. There was little or no resistance ; the fort was taken without 
opposition, and we did not lose a man; in fact, they were nearly all unarmed. 
We took twelve prisoncrs ; the others ran up in the wouds, where, of course,we 
lost them. 

“‘ We soon found the ladies. They were both ill; the elder one was very bad 
indeed ; she wasn’t in her senses, and was I believe above a year afore she got 
quite well; but Miss Russell (that was the other’s name) soon got 
over it, and barring being a bit sad, was as well as ever when she got to Jamai- 
ca. It seems that when they were taken on board the pirate, they were both 
nearly dead with fright, which brought on a high fever, and it was that that sa- 
ved them. We dared not put ’em on board tke schooner again, as the sight of it 
would frighten them, so we took ’em on board the corvette, in the barge, under 
a cover made of the deck awning. I don’t know how he managed, but Lieut. 
Wilding (old John’s nephew) contrived to get ’em aboard the Wanderer, though 
there was better accommodation in the frigate ; and believe that it was he who 
first took the news to Mr. Ellis, and it was that news that saved him from the 
grave. I heard, too, that about two years after, when he got his step, he and 
the young lady made a splice of it ; but of this I ain’t certain, though I am that 
[ and Morton asked and got leave to see the hanging of seven of those beggars, 
though I ain’t not usually fond of such sights. 

‘Spell ho! the yarn’s out, and there is that there Mr. Hortonasleep.” 

Gently drawing the wet log-line over his face, while Blake applied the light- 
ed end of his cigar to his nose, we roused him and drove him below; and so 
ended his first 

Mipwatcn in A MercHANTMAN. 





Davicties. 


Anecdote of Sheridan.—One evening Sheridan, not knowing where to go for 
dinner, sat down by Michael Angelo Taylor in the House of Commons, and 
said :—* here is a law question likely to arise presently,on which,from your le- 
gal knowledge, you will be wanted to reply to Pitt, so | hope you will not think 
of leaving the house.” Michael sat down with no little pleasure, while Sheri- 
dan slipped out, walked over to Michael's house, and ordered up dinner, aeyeg 
to the servants, ‘* Your master is not coming home this evening He made an 
excellent dinner, came back to the House, and, seeing Michael look expectant, 
went to release him, saying, “‘I am sorry to have kept you, for, after all, I be- 
lieve this matter will not come off to night.” Michael instantly walked 
home, and heard to his no little consternation, when he rang for dinner, ‘* Mr. 
Sheridan had it, sir, about to hours ago." —Life of WiiLerforce. 

Female Duellists —The morning before last, at an early hour, a Garde 
Champétre, on duty in the ei.virons of Montmartre, heard two pistol shots, and 
running to the spot from whence the sound proceeded, to hie astonishment saw 
two young and pretty women reloading their pistols, which they had just dis- 
charged in aduel. The man interposed to put an end to the combat, and, under 
pretext of escorting the fair duellists through the barrier, accompanied them 
thither, and immediately gave them in charge. They passed several hours in 
the guard-house before they were relé ased.— Galignant. 

The Duke of Wellington's Umbrella.—A fancy fair for charitable purposes 
was held last weck at Cross-deep, between Twickenham and Teddington, by 
some of the ladies resident in that neighbourhood. The Dake of Wellington 
having been present, had gone away, leaving his umbrella behind him, ere 
upon Lady P immediately said, ‘* Who will give 20 guineas for the uke’s 
umbrella?” In one moment a purchaser was found, and on his Grace's return 
the fact was communicated to him, when he good-naturedly remarked, * I'll 
soon supply you with umbrellas if you can sell them so much to the advantage 
of the charity. —7imes. 
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Napoleon's Coachman.—The Journal des Debats observes, that great vicissi- 
tudes frequently produce minor calamities. As an exemplification of the 
truth of this observation, the Debats states that an individual named Potier, 
who had formerly the honour to officiate as state coachman to the Emperor Na- 

eon, was, by his fall, reduced to solicit a place as coachman in the Pompes 

bres, a company who have charge of all interments in Paris. On Friday 

last, Potier, when in the act of lifting a coffin into a hearse, was struck with 
apoplexy, and died on the spot. 

Dost Mahommed Khan at Calcutta. —The Government House party last night, 
in honour of her Majesty’s entrance upon her 23d year, went off with great 
eclat, and, considering a strong nor-wester, with something more than a seund 
of abundance of rain was in full force from half past eight to nine P.M., the 
fireworks went off very well too. The ex-Ameer, Dost Mahommed Khan, was 
of course the grand lion of the evening. What would my Lady Jersey or my 
Lady Londonderry have given for such a lion? and he bore the starings end 
gazings of the multitude with very laudable patience and complacency. He 
sate for some time with Lozd Auckland, in the full enjoyment of the rich con- 
versational exuberance for which that nobleman is so celebrated, aud afterwards 
seated himself to a quiet game of chess with the Hon. Miss Eden. His gal 
lantry would not permit him to win the first game, but he checkmated the lady 
in the secund, after a few moves. He said that he would have checkmated old 
Sale too, out in the Kohistaa, if Sekunder Burnes had not been so active with 
his money-bags. When he took Miss Eden’s second knight, he observed, with 
asmile, that the horsemen of the British were always soon cleared off the board. 
* Yes,” said Miss Eden, smiling, and suiting the action to the word, ‘ but we 
know how to take your castles.” “Ah!” rejoined the Dost good humouredly, 
“put if the father had been there instead of the son you would have heard less 
about your Ghuznee victory.” The conversation that passed between the ex- 
Ameer and the Governor-General was highly interesting. It related chiefly to 
the social customs of the British. The Dost was very eager to know what the 

entlemen said to their partners between the figures of the dance, and Captain 

icholson was accordingly ordered to interpret, sotto voce, what was passing be- 
tween Mr. and Miss ——, who happened to be near the Dost; but the 
ex-Ameer soon stopped him, observing, ‘* You blame us Moslems for saying that 
our women have no souls, and yet you British talk to your womeu as though you 
were fully convinced of the fact.” —Hurkaru, May 25. 


SIR HOWARD DOUGLAS. 
From the United Service Journal. 

Sir Howard Douglas, on the expiration of his period of service, has been re- 
placed, as Lord High Commissioner of the Ionian Isles, by Mr. Stewart Mack- 
enzie, into whose hands Sir Howard has transferred his government. He re- 
turns to his country crowned with the applause of all but those whose factious 

machinations he thwarted, and whose busy enmity he did not shrink from incur- 
ring, in the faithful and firm discharge of his public duty. 

ring the period of his administration of the government of the Ionian Is- 
lands—an office rendered by local and political causes, one of the most import- 
ant, yet difficult and invidious under the British Crown,—Sir Howard has la- 
boured for the welfare of his charge, and the interests of the Protecting State, 
with a degree of zeal and success rarely surpassed. Animated both by the de- 
sire and ability to advance the prosperity of the scattered people over whom he 
had been placed in authority, Sir Howard marched unswervingly on his objects, 
though vexed at every step by the yelpings of a few selfish malcontents, whom 
the cant of * Liberalism” travestied into ‘patriots.’ Foiling conspiracy, do- 
mestic and foreign, and availing himself of his position in the very focus of 
Eastern intrigue, at a most critical moment, to turn his information and power 
to the best account, he still contrived to bestow unremitting attention on all the 
internal interests and concerns of the lonian States; digesting the crude anom- 
alies of their law into practical codes, now in operation ; improving their finances, 
which he has augmented, as compared with the charges, by judicious economy 
and duties, to the amount of £40,000 per annum ; promoting education, stimu- 
lating commerce, founding and forwarding public works, and labouring to ele- 
vate the moral 4s well as the physical condition of the people. In these la- 
bours his success has been complete ; and, we are happy tu add, has been felt 
and acknowledged by those whom he so assiduously served, in a manner most 
grateful toa public functionary. On the 8th of March, 1841, the President of 
the Senate thus replics to a passege in the speech of the Lord High Commis- 
sioner : 

“Your kacollency has alluded, in terms that sensibly affect us, to the ap- 
prosching close of your dis'inguished administration. You will, however, be 
ever present to us in the numerous works of general utility which you leave in 
the country,—the lasting monuinents of your indefatigable exertions for the solid 
welfare of the Ionian people. These will ever keep alive in our hearts the feel- 
ing of gratitude, as sincere and profound as it is inextinguishable.”’ 

And on the 9th of March, the President of the Legislative Assembly thus 
notices the same allusion in Sir Howard's Address :— 

** My Lord,—One part of your Excellency’s speech contains the announcement 
that your public relations with these States are drawing to a close : this informa- 
tion is painful to us and to the people whom we represent, for we never can fur- 
get how greatly you have exerted yourself to promote all those institutions that 
render nations prosperous, and give them full enjoyment of an advanced civili- 
zation, and how, on every occasion, you have shown yourself the beneficent fa- 
ther of these people. 

“Accept, my Lord,our most sincere thanks both for the wisdom of your admi- 
nistration and for the regard you have expressed for us. Your Excellency wiil 
reap great satisfaction from the consciousness of having to the utmost seconded 
in this country the beneficent views of the gracious Sovereign that protects us ; 
and we must seek consolation in the assurance you make us feel, that you will 
ever have at heart the welfare of the Ionian people. Our prayers for your hap- 
piness and for that of your family will attend you everywhere, and the remem- 
brance of you will ever be most pleasing to our minds ” 

The following national tribute was subsequently voted to their retiring Gover- 
nor by the Senate of the Ionian Islands :— . 

Copy of a Letter addressed by his Highness the President of the Senate to his 
jecellency Sir Howard Douglas, Baronet, Lord High Commassioner in the 

United States of the Ionian Islands, dated March 26, 1841. 

“* Exceilency,—The Senate, duly appreciating the general feeling of gratitude 
with which your Excellency’s distinguished administration throughout has in 
spired the Ionian people, have resolved to perpetuate the remembrance of 
the peculier claims your Excellency has acquired to universal respect and 
esteem. 

“And in order that your Excellency’s name, associated with our truly grateful 
recollections, may be handed down to our latest posterity, the Senate have voted 
the Resolution which I have the honour to transmit, accompanied by the rela- 
tive Procés Verbal. 

“Happy in being the channel of communicating to your Excellency the wishes 
of the Senate in tis respect, I seize this opportunity, as one of the happiest mo- 
ments of my life, to express also my own heartfelt gratitude for the deep and 
unwearied interest your Excellency has ever taken in the prosperity of these 
States through the whole course of our official relations. —I have the honour to 

, 








P. Petrizzopvio.” 
(See the Resolution below.) 
UNITED STATES OF THE IONIAN ISLANDS. 
Corfu, March 24, 1841. 
Reso.uTion oF THE SENATE. 

“ The Senate, desirous of making some public demonstration of gratitude to 
Sir Howard Douglas, Lord High Commissioner of the Protecting Sovereign in 
these States, for the real benefits which, by his unremitting care have been pro- 
cured to them during the course of his distinguished administration, 

“Have resolved,— 

“Art. 1. ‘That a Bust in marble of his Excellency be made at the public ex- 
pense, and placed in the Hall of the Senate. 

“Art. 2. That, in each of the islands of these States, an obelisk be raised : 
the sides bearing analogous inscriptions and emblems. 

“Art. 3. The competent officers of the Government are charged to carry the 
above Resolution into effect. P. Perrizzorvto. 

T. J. Gisporne, 
Sec to the Senate for the Gen. Dep.” 
Answer of His Exceilency. 
Corfu, March 30, 1841. 
“ Hicuness,—I have had the honour to receive your Highness’s letter of 
the 26th instant, transmitting the Resolution of the Senate and the Procés 
Verbal. 

“T cannot sufficiently express how deeply I feel and appreciate the’sentiments 
which your Highness and the Most Excellent the Senate have been pleased to 
manifest towards me, in the name of the Ionian People. 

“In making my acknowledgmenis for the honourable testimony the Senate 
has thought proper to bear to the cxertions which it has been pleased to at- 
tribute to me, it only remains for me to add that, when these shall no longer be 
called for, my enxious wishes for the prosperity of this people will stil con- 
tinue ; and J shall ever hold in grateful remembrance the cordia 
that enlightened Body has at ail times seconded my endeavours. 
honour to be, &c 

“To his Highness Sir P. Petrizzopvlo, G.C.M.G., 

Presiden of the Senate, &c.” 

In testimony of bis d-sire to pi 

Howard Douglas, in the begit 
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lege, to be awarded to students who are declared most proficient in Mathema- 
tics, Physic, and Law. An impression of this medal is before us—it is worthy 
of its object. 

We have thus seen this “ officer of high rank and distinguished services’’—to 
use the language of the Colonial Minister—in the light of an able administra- 
tor and acknowledged benefactor of a conspicuous dependency of the British 
Crown ; let us glance at him as a man of science, originating improvements in 
warfare, which have been partically tested, with results of the highest impor- 
tance and credit to the British arms. The early suggestions of Sir Howard 
Douglas, so efficiently carried into maturity and practice by the able officers 
who have promoted and conducted the Naval Gunnery Establishments, have 
unquestionably tended to render the naval power of England still more formi- 
dable, by making the fire of her fleets irresistible. Of the credit due to Sir 
Howard for the improvements which have led to such results, as exhibited in 
our caunonade at Acre, the following extract from a letter, aldressed by the dis- 
tinguished Admiral in command to Sir Howard, affords the best evidence. Sir 
Robert Stopford writes— 

**T should not be doing justice to my own convictions,or to your merits, if I did 
not candidly acknowledge the fact that your valuable work on Naval Gunnery, 
founded upon true scientific principles, froms the grouncwork upon which our 
present excellent practice 1s based. The va!ue of the established system of 
gunnery is incalculable, as I have found in this :quacdron, by which the trained 
men return to their station after having been paid off, as in the Rodney and 
other well-trained ships, and take a pride in their knowledge of gunnery, and 
readily instruct the new men. We have nothing to fear, but everything to hope, 
as long as this system forms so integral a part of ou: daily exercise—there is 
every reason to expect its good effects will be permanent.” 


a 

WHIG POLICY IN OPPOSITION. 

From Bell's Weekly Messenger. 

Her Majesty is most unfairly brought forward by her ministers in direct con- 
flict with public opinion as declared by the recent elections; she is made, so far 
as the ministers could venture to do it, the mouth-piece of party, and, above 
all, of those very men, against whom the public have so loudly pronounced All 
the plans of the budget, the éimber, the sugar, and corn duties, which were 
negatived in the House of Commons by a majority of thirty-six in the month 
of June last, are again needlessly brought forward before the great council of 
the nation in total disregard of repeated majorities ; and her Majesty’s judgment 
in favour of these plans is also declared and announced, if not in direct terms, 
at last by the strongest implication. 
What, for example, is the meaning of that part of her Majesty’s speech, in 
which she directs the House of Commons “to undertake the revision of the du- 
ties affecting the production of foreign countries, and to consider well whether 
they may not be at once unproductive to our revenue and vexatious to our com- 
merce?” What, also, is the meaning of the next paregraph, in which the 
Queen calls upon the House of Commons “ further to examine the principle of 
protection, and to consider if it be not carried to an extent which 1s injurious 
alike to the income of the state and tothe interest of the people?” [s not 
this, we ask with perfect candour, a plain intimation of her Majesty's displea- 
sure that the timber and sugar duties—in other words, the budget of her minis- 
ters—was not adopted by the last parliament! We scarcely need ask whether 
such a reproach was deserved, or whether its consistent wich the ordinary res- 
pect due to the ciown from its servants to put such reprehensory language into 
a royal speech. 
Again, in the next paragraph, in which her Majesty is made to desire the 
House of Commons to re-cousider the laws which regulate the trade in corn, is 
there not an intemperate expression (we speak in ail loyal submission) which is 
scarcely to be warranted, considering at least the division of public opinion, 
and the passions and interests which are afloat upon a topic affecting sucli large 
classes? If an Anti-corn-law Lecturer could be heard from the throne, or if 
we could imagine such a person as Dr. Bowring to be uttering his own sent- 
ments in the royal person, could he paint the curn-laws in language wore con- 
demnatory tlan in the terms employed in the royal speech ? 
‘Her Majesty is desirous that you should consider the laws which regulate 
the trace in corn. It will be for you to determine whether these laws do not 
aggravate the natural fluctuations of supply; whether they do not embarrass 
trade, derange the currency, and, by their operation diminish the comfort, and 
increaee the privations, of the greaty body of the community.” 

We shall not repeat our objection to this unusual mode of addressing parlia- 
mentin a speech which should least of all appear to assnme a tone of dictation 
upon matters peculiarly within the province of the House of Commons ; such 
as the raising of revenue, and the sources from which it should be sought. But 
a remark at least is due to the last paragraph of the speech, in which her Majes- 
ty is made to express her strong and sincere regret for the sufferings of her loyal 
subjects, and “for the privations to which they are subjected from the want of 
employment.” No one can personaliy doubt that such sympathy really exists 
in her Majesty's mind ; but itis at least awkwardly expressed by her ministers, 
and seems to be directly pointed at causes in which the house has had a large 
share. It seems to say in other words, why did you reject the budget of last 
session ! 

Now, if this be the just construction of the speech, do not the minister wel! 
deserve ths loudest condemnation for thns abusing the royal ear and the royal 
prerogative ; in making a royal speech a ministerial vindication, and in giving 
effect to the disappointment and rage of party by employing a chanuel and in- 
strument which should always be kept pure from objects and purposes of this 
kind? 

From the London Globe. 

There may be some doubt of the extent of mischief which the Tories will 
cause at home by again obtaining ascendancy, but there can be none as to the 


of Tory will be sufficient to excite a general resistance to the head of the pro- 
vincial government, if he claim to beone. It will be nothing less than to throw 
into the arms of America, already excited by the M:Leod affair, the very pro 
vinces which we have so recently led to regard the Mother Country with 
more acquiescent feelings. 

To put a Tory at the headof such a people is to make of Canada an Ireland ; 
to plant another colonial rebellion, and to lead on to all those consequences 
which it has been the aim of the more ameliorating and conciliatory policy of 
late years to postpone toa very distant period, if not to avert for ever. 

lt is impossible to peruse the accounts of the proceedings of the Canadian 
Assembly, without being struck with the importance of not introducing into 
colonial policy any principle or element of strife which is calculated to interrupt 
the efforts to consolidate that part of the Empire, and to develope the vast re- 
sources which it promises to the Mother Country—resources not less valuable 
to our interests because they are not transplanted here, seeing that they offer 
to the increasing population of this country the means of employment and sub 
sistence, which they cannot obtain at home. ‘The measures sutimitted to the 
present session of the Canadian Parliament are scarcely less fundamental than 
that of the Union; they are secondary and accessory measures, indispensable 
to give practical effect and consistency to the constitution of that country, of 
which the Act ot Union was but an outline. 

The same forbearance and temperate corduct which conciliated parties, with- 
out abandoning the important essentials of the great measure of the Union, is 
still observed by Lord Sydenham; and there is every probability of his carrying a 
series of measures of practica! usefulness, acknowledged there to be so, which, 
partly through the ignorance of the people, and the malignant perverseness of 
faction, no body of public men could at present hope tocarry here. The news 
that shall carry to Canada the actual retirement of the present ministry, the recal 
of Governor Sydenham, and the coming of a Tory governor, will give a totally 
different complexion to affairs in Canada. 

The young constitution of Canada requires to be fostered and harmonised by 
judicious inanagement, to be informed by the experience of home affairs, and 
to be strengthened and enforced by the incorporation in its practice of those 


English constitution. 

To do this amid a people most jealous of interference, requires also that it 
should be attended with the persuasion on their part that the spirit of liberty 
and a cordial sympathy dictate every suggestion and every effort of the govern 
ment in that direction. Let it be once supposed that these requisites are want- 
ing, and all virtue is gone from our remedy. Canada and Ireland will be coun- 
terpart presentments of the spirit of insubordination, and of the impossibility of 
doing even good lo people against their will 
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JAMAICA—HANOVER AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY. 
From the Jamaica Despatch, August 27 
This day agreeable to advertisement, the first ploughing match of the So- 





ciety took place on Haughton Court Estate, and a shew of small Stock at the 
Public Buildings. 

The Judges appeared for the occasion to inspect the work, and award the 
prizes to the successful candidates, were Joseph Robert Bowen, James Deans, 
and Daniel Sinclair, Esquires. 

The piece of ground selected for ploughing, from its proximity to the town 
of Luces, enabled many of the inhabitants to be present who would otherwise 
have been precluded frum Witnessing the enlivening scene. At an early hour, 
| edestrians, equeetrians, 48 well as the more fortunate * That ride in chases,’ 
were seen hastening to the ground, and, at 11 o'clock, a numerous co npany bid 
assembled. We were truly giatiied in observing tLe greatnumber of labour 





1840, instituted, at his own expense, an 
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fearful consequences to our North American dependencies. The very name | 


rules of action which have given stability and energy to the workings of the | 


—— 

Six ploughs belonging to the following properties started at half-past eight 
o'clock, Haughton Court, Kew Point, Great Valley, Tyral, and Content 
Estates. 

The work was concluded at 1 o'clock ; and so well performed that the Judges 
experienced some difficulty in awarding the prizes. ‘The premiums were then 
given to the following :— 

For Cane hole Ploughing— 

Ist. prize, To the Content Ploughman, £3. 

2nd. ditto, To the Houghton Court Ploughman, £2. 

3rd. ditto, To the Great Valley Ploughman, £1. 

Forclose Ploughing— 

Ist. prize, to the Houghton Court Ploughman, £3, 

2nd. ditto, To the Content Ploughman, £2. 

3rd ditto, To the Great Valley Ploughman, £1. 

The Ploughmen from Point, aud Tyrall, being the unsuccessful competitors, 
were awarded by the Suciety, the sum of ten shillings each. 

The sum of twelve shillings was also given to the Kew Ploughman, whose 
Plough unfortunately broke at the Commencement of the contest. 

To Houghton Court Estate, for the best spell of Stock after the performance 
of the work, three pounds. 

To Alexander Grant, for the best pen of Ewes, two pounds, 

To Richard Brissett, Labourer on Eardley Estate, tor having performed the 
greatest number of days labour in the cultivation of Canes during the year, as 
per certificate of Attorney and Overseer, two pounds. 

To Alexander Aikman, labourer on Point Estate, for having done the greatest 
quantity of Job work in cleaning Canes, from the Ist May, to the 1st August, 
three months, first prize, two pounds. , 

To Dugald Campbell, Ruthven, labourer on Blenheim Estate, the 2nd prize, 
one pound ten shillings. 

To William Anglin, labourer on Point Estate, the 34 prize, one pound. 

Two other certiticates being produced for Job work performed, the Society 
awarded to Joseph Bowen, labourer on Rhodes Hall, one pound. 

Richard Dick, labourer on Retrieve New Works, Ten Shillings. 

In awarding the prizes which took place at the Court-House, Mr. Bowen ad- 
dressed the several successful candidates ina very neat and appropriate manner, 
congratulating them on the success of their exertions that day, and expressed a 
hope that at the next meeting of the society he would see many of the labourers 
‘tas Candidates,” who had merely attended as spectators on the present occa- 
sion. 

On the same Evening, the members of the Society, and a great number of 
Strangers, assembled at the Court-House, and partook of an excellent repast, 
prepared by Miss Samuells in her best style. A. Grant, Esq., Chairman, and 
H. Brockett, Croupier. The table groaned under the weight of the good things 
of the Country to which the company, consisting of seventy persons did ample 
justice. 

The following toasts were proposed by the chair :-— 

The Queen, was given from the chair, and received with all the honours. 

Prince Albert and the Princess Royal. 

Queen Dowager, and the rest of the Royal Family. 

Sir Charles T. Metcalfe, our worthy Governor and Patron, with nine times 
nine and nine cheers more. 

An additional Premwm for the shew of Stock in October next, at Friendship 
Pen, was presented by Henry Brockett, Esq from P. W.S. Miles, Esq. of 
Bristol, viz. tive guineas—say four guineas for che best Team of Cattle four 
years old or upwards that have regularly worked since Ist October, 1840. 

One Guinea to the Driver of the Team. 

occas: 
OFFICIAL. 
BY THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 
A PROCLAMATION. 

Whereas it has come to the knowledge of the Government of the United 
States that sundry secret Lodges, Clubs, or Associations exist on the Northern 
Frontier, that the members of these Lodges are bound together by secret oaths ; 
that they have collected fire-arms and other military materials, and secreted 
them in sundry places; and that it is their purpose to violate the laws of their 
country by making military and lawless incursions, when opportunity shall of- 
fer, into the Territories of a Power with which the United States are at peace ; 
and whereas it is known that travelling agitators, from both sides of the line, 
visit these Lodges, and harangue the members in secret meeting, stimulating 
them to illegal acts; and whereas the same persons are known to levy contri- 
butions on the ignorant and credulous for their own benefit, thus supporting 
and euriching themselves by the basest means; and whereas the unlawtul in- 
tentions of the members of these Lodges have been manifested in an attempt 
to destroy the livesand property of the inhabitants of Chippewa, in Canada, 
and the public property of the British Government there being: Now, there- 
tore, I, John Tyler, President of the United States, do issue this my proclama- 
tion, admonishing all such evil-minded persons of the conudign punishment 

which is certain to overtake them; assuring them that the laws o! the Uvited 
States will be rigorously executed against their illegal acts ; and thatif im any 
lawless incursion into Canada they fall into the hanus of the British euthorities 
they will not be reclaimed as American citizens, nor avy interference made by 
this Government in their behalf. 

Avd I exhort all well-meaning but deluded persons who may have joii »4 
these Lodges immediately to abandon thein, and to have nothing more to do 
with their secret meetings, or unlawful oats, as they would avoid serious con- 
sequences to themse Ives. And I expect the intelligent and well-disposed mem- 
bers of the community to frown on ali these unlawful combinetions and illegal 
proceedings, and to assist the Government in maintaining the peace of the 
| country against the mischievous consequences of the acts of these violators of 
ihe law, 

Given under my hand, at the city of Washington, the twenty-fifth day of 

[u. s.] September, A. D. one thousand eight hundred and forty-one, and of 

the Independence of the United States the sixty-sixth 
By the President: JOHN TYLER. 
“Daniet Wessrer, Secretary of State. 
——— 
From the Kingston Chronicle, Sept. 25. 
FUNERAL OF LORD SYDENHAM. 

The rites of sepulture were yesterday performed over the remains of the late 
Governor General. Upon this melancholy occasion crowds of persons flocked 
into Keston trom the retghbouring country, and with the town population 
Jined the road iy dense masses from Alwington House to St. George’s Church, 
the numbers collected amounting ata low calculation to between six and seven 
thousand 

At eleven o'clock the procession left Alwington house. 

The procession on eatering town was headed by the band of the 14th Regt. 

who added much to the solemnity of the occasion, by performing Handel's sub- 
| lime requiem. 7 
| ‘The bells of the different churches tolled from an early hour in the morning, 
| and minute guns were fired by the royal artillery stationed on the common unul 
| 
i 
| 





after the interment 

The gallery of St. George’s Church having been reserved for the ladies, 
| was filled at an early hour; the body of the Church was left for those forming 
| the procession. 
| The funeral service of the Church of England was read by the archdeacon, 
| assisted by the Rev. R. D. Cartwright and the Rev. W. A. Adamson, chap- 
| lain to the Legislative Council, and domestic chaplain to his late Excellency 
| the Governor General. ; 

The military, composed of the royal artillery, the Kingston volunteer artillery, 
Mayrath's troop of dragoons, the dragoun guards, the 14th and 42d regiments 
| of infantry, in chain order, lined the road from the common to St. George's 
| Church. “On the approach of the corpse each soldier rested on his arms re- 
versed, presenting an effect worthy of the occasion. 
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| To the Editor of the Albion. 

| Haiilton, Gore District, Sept 23, 1841. 

| Sir,-—If, in my conduct relative to the correspondence with your-elf, | have 
| acted without judgment, and with * more haste than good speed,” I have at 
| least the poor satisfaction of being able to convince the public that my oppo- 
| nent has committed a similar error. You say, in your paper of the 18:h inst., 
just received, that I addressed to you a private letter, and ** immediately sent a 
copy of the same to the public newspapers.” So far from the letter being @ 
| private one, if you will do me the favor to refer to it, you will find that I re- 
| quest its early insertion In your columns. You are not more fortunate when you 
| charge me with having pre determined to send it tothe public prints, since the 
| date of my letter to the Montreal Courier will show that that letter did not 


leave hence until ample ume had elapsed, in the ordinary mail course, for the 
| publication in the * Albion of the letter addressed to you, bearing sufficient 
} put d é . “7% ’ - 

testimony. I think, to the fact that my letter to the “Courier” was wri/len 


Bs a 
under ihe wnpression that you had no intention of doing justice on the su! et 
| ihe misunderstanding which has arisen between us appears to be attributavie 





to the unfortunate rancour of party feeling. I have fancied on former occa- 
sions, that I discovered on your part, an over-anxious desire to damage the 
cause which | espouse, by the too ready admission in your paper, ol state- 


j he > 
| nents, which I have felt well convinced were contrary to trath; and I have not 


f 
fe 
seen evinced, what I have considered an equal readiness on your pat nO “0° 
| knowledge your error; under these circumstances I came, perhaps too hastily, 
| *eP 1 
» the uclusion, mm the present instance, that that attention which ft Cone ved 
od ‘ ‘ ‘ ’ ces 
| my communication to deserve would not be given to it, and for the consequences 
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of this conclusion, I feel disposed to solicit your pardon, notwithstanding the 
uncourteous tone you have adopted toward me. 

As to the confidence which you may be disposed to afford to my statements, 
I have only to remark that the facts narrated in my letter of the 15th ult., ap- 

ear to me to be incapable of contradiction, and when proved to be otherwise, 
T shall cheerfully make, on that subject also, the amende honorable. ; 

There now only remains between us your assurance to the public that I 
am ‘‘nogentleman.” There is a mode of settling points of this nature, which, 
independently of the distance which lies between us, would prove exceedingly 
inconvenient to me, and which I think would scarcely satisfy your readers of 
the troth or falsehood of your remark. I must be content therefore, to submit 

uietly to your verdict—merely alleging as a reason why sentence should not 
thus universally be passed upon me, that the position which I have the honor 
to hold in the society of this Province, and the intercourse which I have the 
happiness to enjoy with many of the “great and good” therein, do not war- 
rant me in coming to a similar conclusion. 
I am Sir, your obedient servant, E. CARTWRIGHT THOMAS. 

P. S.—You are at liberty to treat this either asa private or public docu- 
ment, for I think I can rely sufficiently upon your honor asa gentlemen to feel 
assured that you will make me that recompense which J, at least, feel to be 
my due. . O. F. 


“95 cents will be given at this office for No. 10, Vol. 2, 1540, of the Albion. 








Exchange at New York on London, at 60 days, 9 3-4 al0 percent prem. 
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THE CONSERVATIVE POLICY. . 

In our last paper but two, we stated that the London Times had put forth a 
series of articles giving an outline of the policy that would be pursued by Sir 
Robert. We at the same time presented one of these articles, and to dav we 
give insertion to a second, which is on the subject of the Poor Law. The up- 
right and benevolent sentiments contained therein are honourable to the author, 
and we point tothem with peculiar gratification. We trust that this question 
will receive due and proper consideration—that under conservative influ 
ence the really deserving poor will be protected and relieved-—that vice and in- 
dolence will be checked, and that truly British charity will be once more estab- 
lished in the land. 

We donot say that the Poor Law of the Whigs has been without its 
uses—we do not say that their act ought to be repealed or abolished in toto, but 
we do say that it requires much amendmest, and that until some of its cruel and 
more odious features are removed from the British Statute book, the high repu- 
tation of English benevolence is not without a stain. 
subject of ‘* Conservative Policy” shortly. 

From the Times, August 7. 

We have already given expression to the expectations which we, in common 
with the country, entertain, that the accessiou to power of a Conservative Mi 
nistry will give a decided check to the principle of centralization, and stop the 
system of encroachment upon liberty and the rights of self-government which 
has so peculiarly characterized the prosperous day of Liberalism. Nor have 
we failed to point out the field in which, if Sir Robert Peel’s Ministry is to 
stand, the restorative influences of Conservatism ought to be first developed 
The administration of the Poor Laws throughout England must no longer be 

committed to the discretion of three individuals residing in London, and holding 
office during the pleasure of the Crown. Dhfficult as it may be, a definite 
law, framed upon principles agreeable to our fundamental institution in church 
and state, and embodying in ls provisions the experience as well of the last 
seven years as of the two preceding centuries, must shortly supersede the pre- 
sent arbitrary experiment. The Poor Law Commission, if lefi to itself, would 
naturally expire before the end of the present year; and, though it is possible 
reasous of convenience, and the necessity of proceeding with deliberation in the 
settlement of so important a question, may induce Sir Robert Peel to postpone 
the period of its dissolution, yet we trust that such a postponement, if determin 
ed upon, willbe for the shortest practicable time, and accompanied by a dis- 
tinct announcement of its merely provisional intention. 

The Poor Law of Sir Robert Peel ought not only to vindicate the princi- 
ple of Conservatism by restoring to parishes and other local communities the 
management of their own poor, under such regulations as Parliament may | 
think tit to enrol upon the statute-book ; but, if not unworthy of its origin, it 
will also relieve the higher classes of the country from the suspicion of regard 
ing benevolence and justice as matters of secondary importance in their deal- 
ings with the poor. It will not deserve the name of Conservative unless it re- 
pudiates the doctrine that the mode of administering relief it determined with- 
out regard to moral distinctions. It must not, for the sake of any plausible ge- 
neral result, systematically confound the deserving with the dissolute, or ha- 
rass distress with the punishment intended forcrime. It must beware of the 
impiety which imagines that social benefits can result from a mode of discipline 
which makes war upon the domestic sympathies, and dissolves, upon economi- 
cal grounds, those primary ties between man and man which nature has estab- 
lished and religion declared inviolable. 

We have often said, and we shall ever continue to say that no reasons of ex 
pediency or practical convenience could justify toour apprehension the general 
rule of tne Poor Law Commissioners for the prohibition of out-door relief to 
all who come within their description of able-bodied poor. If that class con- 
sisted simply of vagabonds and impostors, who prefer quartering themselves 
upon the public to earning an honest livelihood, it would be very well; a 
penal discipline is well suited to their case, and they have no claims upon the 
justice or the charity of the law. But there are others wlio become pensioners 
upon the public by necessity, and not from choice; and to make it a condition 
of relief to chaste, sober, honest, and industrious persons, when overwhelmed 
by inevitable distress, that they should submit to the penal discipline which is 
designed for the reformation of the profligate, is a thing which, to say the 
least, can only be justified when it is unintentional and unavoidable . 

hat this is done under the present system must be admitted by all who have 
not the hardihood to deny that it is a punishment (and a severe one) to an agri- 
cultural family to be removed from their home, and distributed into the different 
departinents of acrowded workhouse, the husband forfeiting the society of his 
wife, the mother losing the comfort of her children, and the innocent children 
deprived of the affectionate care of their parents. That it is not unintentionally 

done must be admitted also ; for it is boldly and pertinaciously defended. The 
question then arises, whether it is unavoidable !—whether (upon the assumption 
that it is absolutely necessary to check the loose and mischievons administration 
of relief which prevailed in some parts of the south of England under the for- 
mer law) it is possible to establish a system which shall Operate stringently upon 
the dissolute, and not operate cruelly upon the innocent and de serving ? : 

if a simple labour test were substituted for the workhouse test, and applied 

(with the necessary variations as to the kind of labour) tothe case of every 
able bodied applicant for relief, it is obvious that it would be open to no objec 
tion whatever, in any case, upon the score of humanity. Empl yment is ‘the 
very thing which a deserving able bodied p auper isin wantof; his limbs are not 
more severely tasked in working for his parish than they would be if he suc- 
cceded in finding a market elsewhere for his labour, and both to himself and to 
the country there is this moral advantage, that he earns the relief which he re- 
ceives, and continues in the practice of industry. The idle and the dissolute, 
on the other hand, would deciine this test equally with the other; because it 
would equally defeat their object, which is to live lazily and comfortably at the 
puolie expense. Doubiless there may be difficulties to be encountered in ad- 
justing the details of the plan; but if they were only to receive half the con- 
sideration which has been given to the workhouse system, all such difficulties 
would be very quickly surmounted. By judicious re gulations all danger of an 
improper interference with the rate of wages in the market might be avoide?, 
and an active supervision, combined with methodical arrangements, and the 
power of discharging paupers who would not do their work, would secure the 
permanent efficiency of the test. 
; We are confirmed in this opinion by Lord John Russell himself, who stated 
in one of the debates before Easter, that he saw no reason why a labour-test 
might not be made perfectly efficient ; and that the workhouse test had, in fact, 
been chosen in preference, only because there seemed to be, upon the whole, a 
preponderance of opinion in its favour among those conversant with the subject. 
The reports of the Poor Law Commissiyners, though they represent its effects 
as inferior, upon the whole, to that of the workhouse, mention various instan- 
ces in which out-door labour has been adopted as a supplementary test, in all 
of which its success was so complete asto leave nothing to be desired. 

We cannot believe that any on ¥j 


We shall resume the 


: ne would seriously urge, as an objection to this 
reform, that unions having been formed and workhouses built 
pense, it is necessary to keep up the prese 
that expense to some account. 


at an immense ex- 
p th nt system forthe sake of turning | 
. Sucti an argument would be monstrous in prin- 
ciple, when urged against a reform necessary upon the erounds of hug 


- yanity and 
justice; an 


it would be founded upon a baseless as 
ne ! assumption as tothe mat 
fact There will always be many uses to whict ny a aphasigg Sage“ 
T j man} to wich workhouses can be applied 
hey may be converted in'o almshouses for such of the 


poor as, being perma- 


them, or into hospitals or asylums. Relief also would continue to be ordinari- 
y given in the workhouse to such as might prefer it ; and, especially for wo- 
men and children living in the immediate neighbourhood, their accommodation 
might be made subservient, in many ways, tothe machinery of a labour test. 

Another part of Sir Robert Feel’s Poor Law Reform ought to consist in a 
modified return to the former law upon the subject of bastardy. Experience 
has shown that public morals have derived no benefit from the clause in the 
present act which throws upon a woman the whole burden of maintaining the 
child of her seducer or partner in sin; and, in the absence of some very clear 


benefit, justice cries loudly for its repeal. 


continues to be the land of affliction, for in addition to the effects of emancipa- 
tion and the disasters occasioned by the long drought, the yellow fever has set 
in with great vehemence, and had committed dreadful ravages. 
of that devoted place, once one of the fairest spots on the face of the globe, 
are still unsubdued in spirit. To obviate the effects arising from the diminution 
of slave lavor, machinery is beginning to be introduced for various purposes. A 





We have received files of Jamaica papers to the end of August. The island 


But the people 


more scientific system of agriculture ia being adopted—the plough has been in- 
troduced—agricultural and horticultural societies are coming into vogue, and 
prizes are awarded to skilful competitors in various branches of husbandry. We 
copy some of the proceedings of the Hanover Society, which will astonish those 
who have not been late sojourners in the West Ladies. 

But in spite of all these efforts and encouragements on the part ofthe Plant- 
ers and others, the complaint of the indolence of the negroes is very general, 
and nothing can afford effectual relief but a large immigration. The Report of 
the St. George’s Agricultural Society complaias of a want of labor—of the de- 
sire of the negroes to work on their own provision grounds rather than on the 
plantations, together with the habits of idleness in which they are bringing up 
their children—and of the necessity that exists for an immediate supply of im 
ported laborers. 

As respects the imported laborers we observe that all the planters give the prefe- 
rence to those from A frica,upon the plan referred to in our paper a few weeks since, 


as lately adopted by Mr. Hamilton of Trinidad. The same opinion prevails at Deme- | 


rara, where upwards of one thousand Emigrants arrived in the space of four days 
and the demand still was unsatisfied. One vessel freighted with African Emi- 
grants has arrived at Jamaica, and others were expected. What stronger evi- 
dence can we have of the indolence of emancipated negroes than this necessi- 
ty for imported labour? 

But the indomitable spirit of the British character displays itself among the 
white inhabitants. The determination to procure an efficient labouring immi- 
gration—to introduce an improved system of agriculture—to give their atten- 
tion to other branches of industry, and to caltivate new articles of agricultural 
products, seems general. ‘The surface of that beautiful is!and contains four 
millions of acres—one million only is in a state of cultivation—one million may 
be estimated as irreclaimable, leaving two millions of the finest soil upon earth 
yet untouched by the hand of civilized man. Labour alone, they say, is wanting 
to bring this vast tract into cultivation and to make it, with the market of Bri- 
their products, the abode of wealth, of happiness and 


wall 


tain ever open as it Is to 
civil.zation ! —_ 
We have copied the remarks of Bell's Weekly Messenger on the Queen's 
Speech, and the unconstitutional language put by the late Ministers into her 
Majesty’s mouth on that occasion. This was done clearly for the purpose of 
creating discord hereafter, and bringing unpopularity on the heads of the tories 
at the present moment. We have put in juxta-position, also an article from the 
London Globe, wherein the writer kindly undertakes to predict all sorts of difii- 
culty in Canada, in consequence of the return of the Conservatives to power. 
An invitation to agitate is plaimly given to the malcontents, for the same bene- 
volent purpose of bringing the new rulers into embarrassments. It would 
seem to be the object, to make Canada like another Ireland, a centre point for 
agitationand mischief. The design we trust will be fully appreciated by the 
loyal portion of the Canadians. 
ARREST OF GROGAN. 

This person has lately been seized by a party of Lower Canada volunteers, 
and taken to Montreal; but as it appears he was taken from the house of his 
brother-in-law at midnight, which is on the Vermont side of the border, much 
excitement has arisen, and strong representations have been sent to Washing- 
ton. The only information we find on the subject in the Montreal papers is 
contained in the following extracts: 


From the Montreal Gazette. 
‘We mentioned,a short time ago, that the notorious Grogan had been brought 
into town, in charge of a party of Volunteer Dragoons, and lodged in jail. — 
Since then, we have learned that some little excitement has been created on the 


other side of the lines by his arrest—and the good people of Burlington have | 


thought it worth while to hold a meeting, by which the gentleman may be re- 
stored to his amiable pursuits of house and barn burning. 
held yesterday, andthe grounds, we understand, upon which “action,” (as our 
neighbors phrase it,) would be taken, were, that Grogan was kidnapped from 
the United States, carried into this Province, and then surrendered to the civil 
power. If this be true, the man, of course, ought not to be retained in custo- 
dy ; and if it can be established, by affidavits, notwithstanding the high crimes 
of which true bills have been found against him in our criminal courts, no ob- 
stacle, we presuine will be offered to his surrender, to such American authorities 
as may take the proper steps for his release. 
From the Montreal Times. 

Arrest of Grogan.—The Burlington Sentinel insists that the arrest of this 
individual was effected within the limits of the State of Vermont, four miles on 
the American side of the line, by a party of twelve British soldiers, fully armed, 
who crossed over into Alburgh, in three waggons. According to this journal, 
Grogan was taken from the house of his brother-in law, a Mr. Brown after the 
commission of some outrages. We fervently hope that there is no foundation 
for the representation of the Sentinel. If true, one circumstance might be 
pleaded in extenuation. Grogan is known to have been connected with the 
tiring of buildings on the frontier during the late rebellions. He has, for some- 
time past, been residing with his family at Lockport, in the State of New York, 
and his re-appearance upon the scene of his former outrages, most probably, 
inspired apprehensions of a renewal of the injuries to which innocent families 
on the frontier had been exposed. 

Grogan is the notorious individual who figured in the late rebellion, and who 
after the troubles were ended becaine the midnight incendiary, and applied the 
torch to sundry houses, barns, &c., of the loyal farmers alongthe frontier. It 
is not surprising then that innocent persons who had been burnt out of house 
and home and lost their all by the infamous acts of such a person, should— 
finding that he had returned to the scene of his former iniquities for the pur- 
pose probably of renewing them—disregard legal distinctions and seize him. 
The act, it will be seen, was performed by volunteers, and not authorized by any 
of the constituted authorities of the province, and he will in all probability, be 


surrendered when properly and officially demanded by the American govern- 
ment. 





The trial of Mr. McLeod has not yet been brought on, in consequence of 


the non-arrival of some of his witnesses from Canada. A postponement of a 


day or two has been granted, but it is supposed that the case will come forward 
on Monday. Mr. McLeod we understand, is in good spirits, and no way appre- 
hensive for the result. How indeed should he when it is hardly pretended that 
he was present at the capture of the Caroline by any one? He utterly de- 
nies, we are assured, of having boasted of being one of the party, or that he 
ever pretended that he had any agency whatever in the transaction; but he 
says that he has justified the act at all times, from the conv:ction of its neces- 
sity, and of its legality according to the usages of civilized nations. 


A new Census has been taken in Great Britain, and some of the returns have 
already reached us. We have before 


the result of which we subjoin. It w 


us those of Liverpool and Birmingham, 
ill be seen that in Birmingliam the 


during the last ten years has been from 142,000 to 182,000 or about 28 per ct. 


Increase 


In Liverpool, proper, the increase has been still greater, being about 35 per ct., 
while the entire augmentation of the whole town amounts to nearly 90,000 


! ' " 
souls! In many of the manufacturing places an equal increase has occurred, 





! harce . ‘y pare ; 4 y 
nently chargeable to any parish within the union, may be willing to reside in | 
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but not so inthe agricultural districts which have probably remained nearly sta- 
tionary. The Census will perliaps show an increase vpon the average of about 


It was to have been | 


301 


15 per cent. Now as the returns of 1831 declared an existing population 
threvghout the British isles of about twenty five millions, fifteen per cent. on 
that amount would be three millions seven hundred and fifty thousand, which 
added to the twenty-five millions would swell the aggregate population to nearly 
twenty nine millions. 





BirmincuaM 
Males. Females. Totel. 
1841 88,566, 94,328, 182 894, 
1831 69,415, _ 72,836, 142,251. 
\ ewspuess mene [cent. 
| Tnerease in 10 years, 19,151 21,492 40,643, or 28.57 per 
| Houses inhabited 36,110 
do. uninhabited 3,849 
do. building 322 
LiveRPoot. 
Parish of Liverpool, 224,954 
Townships included in the Parliamentary Borough, 
viz. Everton, 9,148 
Kirkdale, 3.779 
West Derby, 16,902 
Toxteth Park, 41,180 
Total, 1841 295,963 
1831 205,964 
Increase in 10 years, 89 999 
Comparative Census of the Parish of Liverpool :— 
1801 87,653 
1811 94 376 
1821 118,972 
1831 165,175 
1841 224.954 


Increase in the last 10 years about 35 per cent. 


We have received another letter from Mr. Cartwright Thomas, explaining 
why he sent a copy of his former letter,which we regarded in the light of a pri- 
vate one, to the Montreal paper; and adverting also to other points that have 
arisen between us, We shall perhaps award Mr. Thomas the greatest share of 
justice by inserting his entire letter, without remark or comment further than to 
say—that coming in the manner and form that his letter did, we attached more 
value to it, and made admissions that we should not have done,had it first appeared 
| as a party production in a party newspaper. Secondly, that his letter of the 
15th ult., reached us at the place of our sojourn in the country, on Friday the 
20th, too late for insertion that week. And thirdly, had Mr. Thomas on seeing 


that we did publish his letter, or the essential part of it, on the following week, 
communicated with us, apologising for, or explaining his precipitancy in sending 
his letter to a Montreal paper, for which there was ample time, our remarks of 
the 11th and 18th ult., would probably never have been written. 





We beg to call attention to an article we have to-day copied from the Uni- 
ted Service Journal on the abilities and public services of Sir Howard Douglas, 
the officer whom we hope is appointed to succeed Lord Sydenham. Sir 
Howard has been employed by the Whig and Tory cabinets and has given sa- 
tisfaction to both—a tolerable proof of his abilities and competency to office. 

Lord Sydenham was interred at Kingston on Friday last, with all the honors 
| due to his high rank and public services. Sir Richard Jackson was immediate- 
| ly afterwards sworn in as Administrator of the Government, and will continue 
to hold that office until the successor of his lordship arrives. All the Stores 
were closed in Kingston during the funeral ceremonies, and profound regret 
seemed to prevail amidst the thousands assembled to pay the last tribute of res- 
pect tothe departed. 

The St. George's Cricket Cl 1b of New York have seen with concern, through 
the columns of a recent T'vronto Herald, that they may hardly expect their Ca- 
nadian friends this year. 


The Club are aware that a formidable eleven would 
be arrayed against them, and, if they must succumb after doing their best, they 
had wrought themselves to the determination to bear their losses meekly ; but 
they were strongly nerved to exertion. They sensibly feel the kindness of 
manner in the paragraph which alludes to them, and are really eager to manifest 
that sense personally, as soon as their Canadian friends will give them opportu- 
nity. 

The model of a very ingenious invention has just been set up at No. 21 
Courtland street, in this city: it is called a Pneumatic Railroad, and it object is 
to raise cars from one level toanother, gradually to any given height, by means 
of a Pneumatic process of avery simple construction, thus landing the cars, at 
each successive operation, upon the commencement of an inclined plane, down 
| which they run by the impulse of gravity alone, until they arrive successively 
at the several stations where they are to be again elevated. his affords power 
at a very cheap rate, which may be used either for passage along a level tract 
of country, or over very uneven surfaces. For the latter it seems best adapted, 
and more particularly for abrupt or steep elevations. We understand that the 
| ingenious inventor is Mr. Peter Von Smith, a Russian by birth, and by profes- 











sion a civil engineer. A model upon a large scale has already been exhibited 
in the Pleasure Gardens at Camden N. J., the capacity of which was to raise a@ 
car containing ten or twelve persons; the carranacircuit of about a thousand 
feet.—The model is now exhibited daily at the above address. 

*.* We beg to call the attention of our medical readers in the colonies and 
elsewhere to the advertisement of the New York University, a medical school of 
rising celebrity, and where pupils will enjoy many and important advantages. 

We find the following affecting notice in alate number of the Jamaica Ga- 
cette. 


In our obituary of to-day will be found announced, the death of the Com- 
manding Officer of the 2nd Battalion of that very distinguished corps, the 60th 
Rifles, Lieut. Col., the Hon. Augustus Frederick Ellis. 

The lamented deceased was a son of Lord Seaford ; possessed of natural and 
acquired excellencies of the first order; an ornament of society; a distinguish- 
ed member of his profession; a father to every soldier in his Regiment, and an 
admired and honoured member of every circle of society in which he moved. 

His unremitted exertions to promote the health and comfort of his corps, may 
be considered the prime cause of that disease, which terminated his useful and 
| honourable career. 
| We believe his own Officers, medical, and others, and the worthy family of 
| Middleton, on which property he died, were unremitting in their assiduities to 
| bafile the attacks of his disease; but alas! they were destined to be unsuccess- 
| ful: he died lamented by all who knew him; and the poignancy of their feelings 
| were sharpened by the knowledge that he has left behind him a lovely and af- 

fectionate wife and dear children to sorrow over his grave, thus dug ona dis- 
; tant shore. 
New United States Tariff..—The new Revenue Bill or Tariff of Duties on 
imports into the United States, went into operation on the Ist October, inst. 
| Van Norden and King, Stationers, No. 21 Wall street, have published a cheap 
edition of this New Tariff, conveniently arranged in alphabetical order, by Mr. 
Williams, compiler of the New York annual Register. The price is only 37 
1-2 cents. 
MR. BAIRD’S PADDLE WHEEL FOR STEAMERS. 
To the Editor of the Albion 
[We have received the following letter from Capt. Truscott, formerly of To- 
| ronto ] 








Boffalo, Sept. 11, 1841. 

Sir, Observing in the Albion an invention of a new Paddle for propelling vessels 
in lieu of the Wheel, by a Mr. Baird, Civil Engineer, Upper Canada, I beg to 
inform you that in 1814, when Icommanded H. M. Sloop Havoc, | introduced 
a plan as represented in your paper, which was examined on the 30th Oct., 1814, 
by the following officers at Sheerness : Sir Thomas Williams, Admiral Com- 
mander in Chief: Hon. Sourtney Boyle, Commissioner : John Bastard, John 
McKenzie, two Senior Captains ; John Douglas, Maste: Attendant; H. Can- 
ham, Builder. 

These Officers recommended it to the Lords of the’Admiralty to be tried on 


| board one of the largest class of Sloops, being of opinion it was applicable to 
} all sh ps. 


Peace taking place about this time, the affair dropped until His Royal High- 
nessthe Duke of Clarence (his late revered Majesty King William) visited Ply- 
mouth, when I had a model made at Exeter, Devon, for the mode described tn 
your paper, to shew his Majesty. This model which I brought with me in 
1834 to Upper Canada, went at the sale of my furniture at Toronto in 1838. 

Should it, or any new invention of Mr. Baird's, prove of public benefit, my 
former labors will be well repaid. atl 

I am, Sir, your obedt. servt. GEO. TRUSCU I ss 
Commander in Her Majesty's Roval Navy. 
—- 
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A PAIR OF ROYAL PORTRAITS. 
FROM MISS MARTINEAU’S PLAYFELLOW. 
LOUIS THE SIXTEENTH. 

The King would, probably, have been a dull man in any situation in life. His 
mind was dull ; but his tastes showed that he might have been better and hap- 
pier in many places than in his own palace. Till he fell into misfortune, and 
showed a somewhat patient and forgiving temper, he seems not to have attach- 
ed any body to him. He was very silent, though now and then giving way to- 
strange bursts of rudeness, which made his children and servants afraid of him. | 
For many years after he married his wife was not sure whether he cared at all 
about her. There must always be some doubt of this for a time in the case of 
royal marriages, which take place, as his did, without the parties having ever 
met, or being able to tell whether they shall like one another. The King’s | 
manrers were such that it was difficult to say whether he cared about any body 
except, indeed, one person, and that person was not the Queen, nor his aunts, 
nor his children, but a locksmith, of the nameofGamin. ‘There were three em- 

loy ments that the King was so fond of that he seemed to have no interest left 
} anything else; first, of lock-making ; secondly, of hunting ; thirdly, of | 
studying geography. As long as he could spend his hours with his huntsmen, 
with Gamin, or making his copper globe, or colouring maps, he seemed to care 
little how his ministers managed his kingdom, or how his wife spent her time, 
and formed her friendships. 

A person who had the opportunity of examining his apartments gives an ac- 
count of them, which shows how little the King liked the common course of 
royal life, and how differently he employed his hours in private from what his | 
people supposed. On the staircase which led from one to another of his smal! | 
private apartments hung six pictures of the King’s hunts, with exact tables of | 
the game he had killed, the quantity, the kind of game, and the dates of the oc- 
casions, divided into the months, the seasons, and the years of his reign. In a 
splendid room below stairs hung the engravings which had been dedicated to 
him, and designs of canals and other public works. The room above this con- 
tained the King’s collection of maps. spheres, and globes. Here were found 

rs of maps drawn and coloured by the King, some finished, and many on- 
ly half done. Above this wasa workshop with a turning lathe, and all neces- 
sary instruments for working in wood. Here, while no one knew where the 
King was, did he spend hours with a footman named Duret, in cleaning and _po- 
lishing his tools. Higher up was a library, containing the beoks the King valued 
most, and some private papers relating to the history of the royal families of Ha- 
nover, England, Austria, and Russia. 

In the room over this, however, did his Majesty most delight to spend his 
mornings. It contained a forge, two anvils,and every tool used in lock-making. 
Herghe took lessons of Gamin, who was smuggled up the back stairs by Duret ; 
and here the King and the locksmith hammered away for hours together, while 
all about the room might be seen common locks finished in the most perfect 
manner, secret locks, and locks of copper splendidly gilt. Gamin was a vulgar- 
minded man ; and he treated the King ill both at this time and after adversity 
had overtaken the royal family. In these early days, he felt that the King 
wasin his power, so afraid was his Majesty of the Queen and court knowing 
about this lock-making, and Gamin having it in his power to tell any day. He 
spoke gruffly to the King, and ordered him about as if he had been an appren- 
tice, to which the King always submitted. He not only endured this treatment 
but intrusted Gamin with various secret commissions, which were sometimes of 
great importance. The account which Gamin gave of the King was, that he 
was kind and forbearing, timid, inquisitive, and very apt to go to sleep. 

There was one more apartment, a sort of observatory on the leads, in which 
was an immense telescope. Duret was always at hand, either sharpening tools 
or cleaning the anvil, or pasting maps ; and the King employed him to fix the 
lens of the telescope so as to suit his Majesty's eye ; and there, in an arm-chait 
at the end of the telescope, sat the King for hours together, spying at the peo- 
ple who thronged the palace courts, or who went to and fro in the avenue. 

While his Majesty was thus pursuing all this child’s play in private, his 
people were starving by thousands, and preparing by millions to rebel ; the go- 
vernment was deep in debt, the ministers perplexed, and the wisest of them in 
despair, because they never could get his Majesty to speak or act, even so far 
as to say in counci! which of two different opinions he liked the best. He would 
sit by, hearing consultations on the most important and pressing affairs, and, 
after all, leave his ministers unable to act, because he would not utter so much 
as “Yes” or **No.”’ He had no will, and nothing could be done without it. 
What a pity for suffering France, and for the mild Louis himself and all his 
family, that he was not a huntsman or a mechanic, instead of a king! 


MARIE ANTOINETTE, HIS QUEEN. 

Marie Antoinette had been married, as we know, at fifteen, when she was 
not only inexperienced, but very ignorant. Her mother, the Empress of Aus- 
tria, was so busy governing her empire that she could pay little attention to 
the education of her children. She gave them governesses ; but these govern- 
esses indulged their pupils, doing their lessons for them, tracing their writing 
in pencil, casting up their sums, whispering to them how to spell, doing the 
outline of theirdrawings first, and touching them up at last. The consequence 
was, that, when this young girl entered France as a bride, at fifteen years of 
age, she knew next to nothing ; and, though she took some pains, she never 
learned to spell well in French, ar to write grammatically, even after she de- 
clared that she bad forgotten her native language, German. She was very 
clever, notwithstanding. She had a strong, firm, and decided mind. Her ig- 
norance, however, was an irreparable evil, especially her ignorance of men and 
common life. She had no means of repairing this ignorance. Everybody flat- 
tered her; every one yielded to her in the days of her prosperity, so that she 
knew no will but her own, till some mistake, which it was too late to set right, 
showed her how she had been deceived. 

Of her many mistakes, however, none was so fatal as that of concluding that 
all was well because noone told her to the cuntrary ; of passing her days in 
splendour and pleasure, giving her whole mind to acting plavs, masquerading, 
and inventing new amusements, now and then providing for dependants by giv- 
ing a license to sell some necessary article dear to the poor, while the poor 
were growing desperate with famine. She was careless and selfish, but she 
was not hard-hearted ; for, whenever she witnessed misery, she hastened to re- 
lieve it, often sacrificing her own pleasures for the purpose ; but the people, 
hunger-bitten and in rags, seeing her splendour, and hearing reports of far 
more than was actually true, believed ker hard hearted; and from being proud 
of her, and devoted to her, when she entered France asa bride, they learned 
at last to hate her from the bottom of their souls. 

There wou'd be no end to the story of how many attendants the Queen had, 
and what were the formalities observed among them. We will only briefly g¢ 
over the history of a day, in order fully to understand how great vas the reverse 
when she became a prisoner. 

The Queen was awakened regularly at eight o'clock, at which hour her first 
lady of the bed chamber entered the room, and came within the gilt railing which 
surrounded the bed, bringing in one hand a pin cushion, and in the other the 








book containing patterns of the Queen's dresses, of which she had usually thir 
ty-six for each season, besides muslin and other common dresses. The Queen | 
marked with pins the three she chose to wear in the course of that day; one | 
during the moining, another at dinner, and a third in the evening, at a card party, 
a ball, or the theatre. The book was then delivered to a footrman, who carried 
it to the lady of the wardrobe. She took down from the shelves and drawers 
these dresses and their trimmings, while another woman filled a basket with the 
linen, &c. which her Majesty would want that day. Great wrappers of green | 
taffety were thrown over these things, and footmen carried them to the Queen's 
dressing-room. Sometimes the Queen took her breakfast in bed, and some- 
times in her bath. Her linen dress was trimmed with the richest lace ; her 
dressing gown was of white taflety, and the slippers in which she stepped to the 
bath were of white dimity trimmed with lace. 

Two women were kept for the sole business of attending to the bath, which 
was usually rolled into the room upon castors. The bathing-gown was of 
fine flannel, with collar and cuffs, and lining throughout of fine linen. The 
breakfast, of coffee or chocolate, was served on a tray which stood on the cover 
of the bath. Meantime, one of the ladies warmed the bed witha silver warm- 
ing-pan, and the Queen returned to it, sitting up in her white taffety dressing- 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





gown and reading; or, if any une who had permission to visit her at that hour 
wished to see her, she took up her embroidery. Thiskind of visit at a person’s 
rising is customary abroad; and it had been so long so at the court of France 
that certain classes of persons were understood to have a right to visit the 
Queen at the hour of her levée, as it was called. These persons were the phy- 
sicians and surgeons of the court, any messengers from the King, the Queen's 
secretary, and others; so that there were often, besides the ladics in wait- 
ing, ten ora dozen persons visiting the’ Queen as she sat up in bed at work, or 
taking her breakfast. 

The great visiting hour, however,was noon, when the Queen went into another 
room to have her hair dressed. 
that time—frizzied and powdered, and piled up with silk cushions, and ribbons, 
and flowers, till the wonder was how any head could bear such weight. 
a long time to dress a lady's hair in those days. 


\ The Queen sat befvre a most 
splendid toilet-table in the middle of the room. 


The ladies who had been 

waiting for twenty-four hours now went out, and gave place to others in full 
dress, with rose-coloured brocade petticoats, wide hoops, and high head-dresses 
with lappets, and all the finery of a court. 
the folding coors ; great chairs and stools were set in a circle for such visiters 
as had aright to sit down in the presence of royalty. Then entered the 
the ladies of the palace, the governess of the royal children, the royal family, 


We see in prints how the hair was dressed at | 


The usher took his place before | 


. 


the secretaries of state, the captains of the guard, and, on Tuesdays, the foreign 
ambassadors. According to their rank, the Queen either nodded to them as 
they entered, or bowed her head, or leaned with her arm upon her toilet-table, 
as if about to rise, This last salutation was only to the royal princes. She never 
actually rose, for her hair-dresser was powdering her hair. 

It was considered presumptuous and dangerous to alter any customs of the 
court of France ; but this Queen thought fit to alter one, among others. It had 
always, before her time, been the etiquette for the lady of the highest rank who 
appeared in readiness in the Queen's chamber, to slip her Majesty’s petticoats 
over her head in dressing ; but, when her Majesty was pleased to have her head 
dressed so high that no petticoat would go over it, but must be slipped up from 
her feet, she used to step into her closet, to be dressed by her favourite milliner 
and one of her women. This change gave great offence to the ladies, who 
thought they had a right to the honour of dressing the Queen. 

Her Majesty came forth from her closet ready to go to mass in the chapel 
on certain days, and, by this time, her chaplains were in waiting among her 
suite. The royal princesses and their trains stood waiting to follow the 
Queen to the chanel; but, strangely enough, this was the hour appointed fur 
signing deeds of gift on the part of the Queen. These gifts were too often 
licenses for the exclusive sale of articles which all should have been left free 
to sell. The secretary of the Queen presented the pen to her Majesty, and, 
at these hours, she signed away the good-will of thousands of well-disposed 
subjects. 

At this hour of the toilette, on the first day of the montL, the Queen was pre- 
sented with her pocket money for the month, the sum which she might do what 
she liked with, and out of which she made presents. This sum waa always in 
gold, and was presented in a purse of white kid, embroidered in silver, and lined 
with white silk. Its amount was, on an average for the year round, £12,500. 
It was by saving out of this allowance that she paid for the pair of diamond ear- 
rings which she bought soon after her marriage ; but it took six years’ savings 
to pay for that one ornament. She was young and giddy when she bought these 
jewels, and she paid for them out of her own pocket-money ; but, as has been 
seen, the purchase did not sound well in the ears of peasants who boiled nettles 
for food when they could not get bread, from the pressure of the taxes. Whe- 
ther the discontented knew it or not, a good deal of this monthly gold went in 
charity, charity, however, which did not do half the good that self-denial would 
have done. 

Her Majesty was waited on at dinner by her ladies. She dined early, gene- 
rally eating chicken, and drinking water only. She supped on broth, or the wing 
of a fowl, and biscuits which she steeped in water. She spent the afternoons 
among her ladies, or with her two most intimate friends, the Duchess de Polig- 
nac, for some time governess to the royal children, and the Princess de Lam- 
balle, superintendent of the household. Afteratime the friendship with both 
these ladies cooled; but, while it lasted, the pleasantest hours the Queen passed 
were when working and conversing with these ladies. After the private theatre 
was given up, the evenings were commonly spent in small, dull card parties, 
but sometimes in more agreeable parties in the apartinents of one or other of 
her two frids It was thoughtless and undignified of the Queen to act plays, 
to which the cay tains of the guard and various other persons were, in time, ad- 
mitted as spectators ; but, though her best friends would have been glad that 
she sould have abstained from such performances, it is not surprising that she 
inclined to an amusement that gave her something to think of and to do, and 
from which she really learned more of literature than she could otherwise have 
done. Amuids. the deplorable dulness of such a life as hers, we cannot wonder 
that studying some of the best French dramatic poetry, and feeling, for the hour, 
that she was the companion, and not the Queen, should have been a pleasure 
which she was sorry to forego. She sorely lamented afterwards that she had ever 
indulged in it. 


> 


A Joke Realized.—On the 4th of April, 1674, when London-bridge was the 
only one over the Thames, the second reading of a bill was moved for building a 
bridge at Putney. Sir W. Thompson observed, “Mr Speaker, London is cir- 
cumscribed ; there are walls, gates, and boundaries, the which no man can in- 
crease nor extend; those limits were set by the wisdom of our ancestors, and 
God forbid they should be altered ; but, sir, though these landmarks can never 
be removed—I say never, for I have no hesitation !n stating, that when the walls 
of London shall be no longer visible, Eugiand itself will be as nothing-—thouzh 
these landmarks are immoveable, indestructible, except with the consti: ‘ion 
of the country, yet it is in the power of speculative theorists to delude the minds 
of the people with visionary projects, of increasing the skirts of th» city so that 
it may even join Westminster,” &c. Mr. Boscawen said, ‘If there were any 
advantages desirable from a bridge at Putney, perhaps some gentleman would 
find out that a iridge at Westminster would be aconvenience ; then oiher gen- 
tlemen might dream that a bridge from the end of Fleet-market to the fields on 
the opposite side, would be a fine speculation ; or, who knows, if at last it might 
not be proposed to arch over the river itself altogether, and build a couple more 
of bridges—one trom Somerset-House, and another from the frout of Guildhall! 
to Southwark (laughter) Perhaps some honourable geatleinan would get up 
and propose that one or two of these bridges should be built of iron (shouts of 
laughter). For his part, if the bill —_ he would move for leave to bring 
in a bill for building bridges at Chelsea, Hammersmith, Brentford, and fifty 
other places.” Mr. Low declared it to be the opinion of the Lord Mayor, * that 
if any carts go over Putney-bridge the city of London was irretrievably ruined !” 
and added, ‘* that the river above London-bridge would be totally destroyed to 
navigation.” In the present day, it is not only highly amusing to read these de- 
nunciations of misery and ruin, but we are thereby reminded of the fallacy of 
human judgment and foresight. 





DUCATION.—The British residents in the United States who may desire for their 

sons a Classical or Commercial Education on a purely English system, are res- 
pectfully informed that such a course of instruction is afforded at the QUEBEC CLAS- 
SICAL SCHOOL, (instituted 1836 ) 

This Institution is conducted by the undermentioned Masters, all of whom have re- 
ceived their education in Europe. 

Rev. T. J. Lundy, S.C. L. of University College, Oxford—Principal: Mr. E, Chap- 
man, B. A., Caius Coliege, Cambridge—Vice Principal; Mr. W. Milier, Trinity Col- 
lege, Dublin—Mathematical Master ; Mons. Grille Bazire, from Paris—French and 
Drawing Master ; Mr. S. Phillips—Master of the Preparatory school. 

The utmost attention is paid to the morals, manneis. and personal neatness of the 
pupils, and no pains or expense are spared by the Principal to render the Se:hool efli- 
cient in every branch. The communication between the United States and Quebec is 
easy, and the expense of travelling very moderate. 

All necessary particulars may be known by addressing a letter to the Principal, St. 
Lewis Road, Quebec, Canada. sep25-6m. 








NIVERSITY OF NEW YORK.—The Session of Lectures in the department of 
Medicine will commence on Monday the 26th of October, and be delivered by the 
following Professors : 

Surgery—Valentine Mott, M. D. 

Anatomy—Granville Sharp Pattison, M D. 

Theory and Practice of Medicine—John Revere, M. D. 

Institutes of Medicine and Materia Medica—Maityn Payne, M. D. 

Midwifery and the Diseases of Women and Children—Glenning S. Bedford, M. D. 

Chemistry—John Wm. Draper, M. D. 

The Students of this Institution will have the advantage of attending, gratuitously, 
the Surgical Clinique of the University, and they, in common withthe other students 
of the city, will, on the payment of the Hospital Fee of Siz Dollars, have the privilege 
of attending the practice of the New York Hospital. J W. DRAPER, 

New York Sept. 24, 1841-6t. Secretary of the Faculty. 








| \" URRAY’S FLUID MAGNESIA, Prepared under the immediate superintendence o 


the discoverer, SIR JAMES MURRAY.—Extract from the Medico Chirurgical Re- 
view, for April 1839, edited by Dr. James Johnson, Physician-extraordinary to the late 
King, &c. &c. :— 

‘* Pellucid Solution of Magnesia.—This very useful and elegant preparation we have 
been trying for some months, as an aperient Ant-Acid in Dyspeptic complaints, attend- 
ed with Acidity and Constipation, and with very great benefit. It has the advantage 
over common Magnesia in being dissolved, and therefore not liable to accumulate in 
the bowels. It is decidedly superier to Soda or Potash, on accouni of its aperient 
quality, and of its having no tendency to reduction of flesh and strength, which the two 
Carbonates above mentioned certainly tend to, when long continued and taken in con 
siderable quantities. We hope Sir James Murray, the discoverer of the process for 
preparing this medicine, wiil take the trouble to make it more generally accessible to 
the public in this metropolis, there being only one or two authorised agents here.” 

The following official report of its merits is founded upon 20 years experience, by 
Dr. Comins, Inspector of Army Hospitals, communicated to the discoverer, Sir James 
Murray :— 

“The Solution of Magnesia is found particularly beneficial as a pleasing sedative and 
aperient, in all cases of Irritation or Acidity of the Stomach, particularly during Preg- 
nancy, Febrile Complaints, Infantile Disorders or Sea Sickness. 

“ An ounce or two of the Solution speedily removes Heartburn, Acid Eructations, 
Sourness, irregular digestion of Females and Children. 

“Inthe Army and Navy, it has been found to compose the Stomach in a few minutes, 
after any excess or hard drinking. 

“The Solution of itself is an agreeable aperient, but its laxative properties can be 
much augmented by taking iit, or directly after it, a tea-spoonful of the Acidulated 





| Syrup. In this manner a very agreeable effervescent draught can be safely taken at any 
| time during Fever or Thirst. 


“ The antiseptic qualities of this Solution, owing to the presence of so much Carbo- 
nic Acid, has been found very 


luable in Putrid and other Fevers. As a lotion for 





the mouth, it sweetens the breath, and the Magnesia clears the teeth from tartar. 
i stad gn the evolution or deposition of Uric Acid, in Gout or Gravel, the ef 
ficacy of the dissolved Magnesia was long since authenticated by Drs. M‘Donnell and 


| Richardson. 
It took | 









“ The Solution has almost invariably succeeded in removing the Fits, Spasms, Head- 
aches and Gastric Coughs, to which delicate persons are subject from Acids and Crudi- 
ties of the Stomach aud Bowels.” 

CAUTION—To insure the integrity and identity of the original and to prevent the 
imposition of deleterious liquids sold and so often substituted to the serious disappoint- 
ment of the physician, and the deep injury of the patient, each bottle of ** Murray 
Fluid Magnesia” will bear on the label the name “* James Murray, Physician to the Lord 
Lieutenant,” (in green ink.) 

| Tobe obtained from all respectable dn tsin New York, Boston, Philadelphia, 
New Orleans, and throughout the United s. Thetrade supplied by the Proprie- 
tur’s Agent. Hi. T. CHAPMAN, 77 Fulton street. stairs. 





May 22, l0ieow 


October 2, 


RENCH WINES.—250 dozen Chateau Margaux of the superior vintage of 1834, 
200 dozen Chateau Lafitte and Leoville. 
100 dozen Burgundy and Hermitage. : 
12 Hhus. St. Julien, fine ordinary and table wine. 
For sale by 
aug 27-tf 





A. BINING ER & Co. 
141 Broadway. 





BY SPECIAL APPOINTMENT. 
JOSEPH GILLOTT PEN MANUFACTURER TO THE QUEEN. 

4 hae ~ high character of these PENS has induced the attempt on the part of several 

makers, to practice a fraud, not only upon Mr. Gillott, but also on the public. An 
inferior article bearing the misspelled name, GILLOT, omitting the final T, is now in 
the market. The public can readily detect it by its unfinished eeenane, as well as 
by the very common style in which itis putup. Observe thatall the genuine are war- 
ranted in full on each pen, ‘‘ Joseph Gillott’s Patent,” or “ Joseph Gillott warranted,” 
and that each pacxet bears a fac-simile of his signature. 

HENRY JESSOP begs leave to inform the trade that he has removed from No. 109 
and 111 Beekman street, to No. 71 John street, corner of Gold street, where he will 
constantly keep on hand, a complete assortment of the above well known articles 
which will be offered on favorable terms. May 8, 


Dr. ELLIOTT 
OCULIST 
and 
OPHTHALMIC SURGEON. 
261 Broadway, entrance in! 
Wairen Street. 


Confines his Practiee to 
DISEASES OF THE EYE 





and 
Ophthalmic Surgery in General. y3. 


R.GLENNY, Member ofthe Royal College of Yq ee London, and of the New 
York Medical Society, Dentist. No 5 Warren St., New York. apr2l-tf 


Vy ANTED, an Englishman or Scotchman who is a good Ornamental GARDENER 

He must be well recommended for honesty and sobriety, and be fully competent 
to his duties. Apply to Mr. Thorburn, seedsman, John street, or at this office. The 
situation will be permanent, and wages good, and a house provided. A preference 
will be given to a married man. a28 3t 

AY SCHOOL.—MISSES BBOWN, 55 Beach street, will re-open their Day School 
; we young Ladies, on Monday the 30th August. Eminent masters will assist as 
ormerly. 

New York, 20th August, 1841. a28-4t 
LOBE HOTEL.—-F. BLANCARD tespectfully in‘orms his friends and the public 
that the above elegant and extensive establishment, newly erected, and purpose- 

ly adapted to the European plan of accommodatiou, is now opened for the reception 
ofcompany. The rooins have been newly fitted up, with new furniture of the most 
modern style, and no expense has been spared to promote the comfort of his guests. 
The plan is pre-eminent for convenience, as families, and persons desirous of accom- 
modations unconnected with regular boarding, may have suits of apartments, and diet 
furnished therein, at all times, and in any manner agreeable to their taste. The best 
servants are always in attendance, and the English and foreign languages spoken in 
the house. 

To this establishment there is a Restaurant, where the best provisions of the market 
will be served up, on the most approved and fashionable style of French and English 
cookery. The choicest wines at reasonable prices. 

In connection with the Hotel is an extensive Bathing establishment, on New street 
open at all seasonable hours for the use of his guests. : 

The location of the Hotel is admirably suited to business or pleasure, being within 
two minutes walk of Wall-street, the Public offices, and the Battery, the most airy and 
healthful walk in the city. ; 

The Proprietor, gratefully acknowleging the many favors he has heretofore receiv- 
ed from his patrons, assures them that he will avoid no pains to accommodate such as 
may grant hima call in any style of expense or economy, that may be best suited to 
their wishes. 66 Broadway, New York. 

The Montreal Gazette, Quebec Mercury, The Chronicle and Gazette, Kingston, and 
Toronto Patriot, will please insert this advertisement ten times and send their bills to 
F. Blancard. augl4-tf. 


~ STEAM BETWEEN NEW YORK AND BRISTOL. 


oa Seas WESTERN, Lieutenant Hosken, R. N., commander, is intended to 
sali :— 











From New York 
Saturday, 25th September, Wednesday, Ist September, 
Saturday, 20th November. Saturday, 23d October, 
Fare to Bristol excluding wines, &c. $130. Stewardstee,$5. The rate of postage 
is 25 cents per single sheet; when heavy, $1 per ounce. 
Wines and Liquors of superior quality to be had on board at reasonable prices. 
For freight or passage or otherinformation apply personally or by letter to 
Au Qitf RICHARD IRVIN, 98 Front st. 
NEW YORK AND HAVRE PACKETS. 
Union Line—To sail from New York on the 8th, 16th, and 24th, and from Havre on 
he tat. 8th and 24th of every month, as follows, viz : 


From Bristol 





Ships. Masters. Days of nt from New-}Days of Sailing from Havre 
Ork,. 

Argo, C.Anthony,jr|March 8, July 8 Nov. fjApril 24, Aug. 24, Dec. 24 
Francois ler, Ainsworth, “« 4, © 16, “* ides 1,Sept. 1,Jan. 1 
Burgundy, 1D. Lines, a en 8 © 8, * 8 
Emerald |Howe, April 8, Aug. 8,Dec. 8} “ 94, “ 4 “© 
Rhone, J. A. Wotton, “« 616, “* 16, “~ ititune 1,006. 3, Fed. 3 
Ville deLyon, \C. Stoddard, ? Th: Te" ee sa 


8, 8 «§ 8 


Albany, ‘Watson, May 8, Sept. 8,Jan. ft] ‘* ‘e * 96, 4 G6 
SilvieDeGrasse, L Weiderholdi} ** 16, ‘ 16, “ IJt{fuly 1, Nov. 1, March 1 
Lows Philippe, |J. Castoff, “« 8, om, “3 «& » * & * 


Duch d’Orleans,'A. Richardson.jfune 8, Oct. ej « as “oo © 
Sully, |\WCThompsor| “ 16, ‘* 16, ‘* JfjAug. 1,Dec 1, April 1 
lowa |W. W. Pell, “ 94, 24, Qa 6 S 4.2 s © 
These vessels are all of the first class and ably commanded, with superior and elegant 
accommodations for passengers, comprising all that may be required for comfort and 
convenience, 
The priee of passage to Havre is fixed at $100 without wines,which will be furnished 
by the Steward on board, when required, at reasonable prices. 
&. BOLTON, FOX & LIVINGSTON, 22 Broad-st. 
WM. WHITLOCK, Jr. 46 South-st. 


PACKETS FOR HAVRE. (Second Line.) 
TS Ships of this Line will hereafterleave New York on the Ist, and Havre on the 
16th of each month as follows: 
From New York 

Ist March, July and Nov. Oneida, J. Funk, master, 
istApril, Aug. and Dec. _ Baltimore, E. Funk, master, 16th May, Sept., and Jan. 
Ist May Sept. and Jan. Utica,J.B Pell, master, 16th June,Uct., and Feb, 
Ist June Oct.and Feb, Charles Carroll, W. Lee, master, I6th July, Nov and March, 

The accommodations of these ships are not surpassed, combining all that may be re- 
quired for comfort. The price of cavin passage is $100. Passengers wiilbe supplied 
with every requisite, with the exception of wines and liquors. Goods intended for 
these vessels will be forwarded by the subscribers, free from any other than the expen- 
ses actually incurred onthem. For freight or passage, apply to 
BOYD & HINCKEN, Agents,No. ¥ Tontine Building, New York. 

BRONNAFFE & Co., Agents, Havre, 

NEW YORK AND LONDON PACKETS. 

This line of packets will hereafter be composed of the following ships, which will suc- 
ceed each other in the order in which they are named, sailing punctually from New 
York and Portsmouth on the Ist, 10th, and 20th, and from London on the 7th, 17th, and 
27ih, of every month throughout the year, viz:— : 

Ships. Masters. ring of Sailing from New 














From Havre 
16th April, Aug.,and Dee, 


— 


Days of Sailing from ~ 


ork. London. 
St. James, W. H Sebor, Jan 1, May 1, Sept. 1 Feb. 17, June 17, Oct.17 
Montreal, S. B. Griffing, Se ee ee ee oe 
Gladiator, T Britton, “« 20, “ 20, “ 20 March7, July 7, Nov. 7 
Mediator, J. M.Chadwick,|Feb. 1, June 1, Oct. 1) “ 17, © 17, “ 17 


’ ’ 
Wellington, 10) 97, « 97, “ 97 


Quebec, 


D Chadwick, “KR * BH 


F.H.Hebard, | “ 20, “ 20, ‘ 20 April 7, Aug. 7, Dec. 7 
Philadelphia, Hovey, March 1, July 1, Nov. 1] “ 17, “ 17, “ 47 
Samson, Smith, “« 6-10 “ 10 “wm * & * F, Fe 


’ 
Hendrick Hudson,/E E.Morgan, |; “ 20, ‘* 20, ‘* 20\May 7, Sept. 7, Jan. 7 
Ontario, \II. Huttleston, April 1, Aug. 1, Dec. I a ie 
Toronto, R.Griswold, | * 10, “* 10, * 10] “« 97, “ Si, © 
Westminster, iG: Moore, “« 90, “ 20,  0/June 7, Oct. 7, Feb. 

These ships are all of the first class, about 700 tons burthen, and are commanded by 
able and experienced navigators. Great care will be taken that the Beds, Stores, &c., 
are of the best description. The price of cabin passage is now fixed at $100, outward, 
for each adult, and children half price, without wines and liquors of any description, 
Neither the captain nor owners of these packets will be responsible for any letters, pare 
cels, or packets, sent by them, unless regular Bills of Lading are signed therefor. Apply 
to JOHN GRISWOLD, 70 South street, or 

GRINNELL. MINTURN & Co 134 Frontst, 


NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS.—NEW PLAN. 

The Proprietors of the several Lines of Packets between New York and Liverpool, 
have arranged for their sailing from each port on the Ist, 7th, 13th, 19th and 25th of every 
month ; the shipsto succeed each other in the following order, viz :— rt) 

Ships. Captains. (Days of Sailing from New| Days of Sailing from 
York. Liverpool. 
J.C. Delano, July 7, Nov. 7, Mar. 7/Aug.25, Dec. 25, April bo 
Higgins, “43, “© 43, © 13/Sept 1, Jan. 
W.C. Barstow,, “19, “ 19, “ 19 “ 7, 








Patrick Henry, 
Virginian, 
New York, 


’ 
Roscius, J. Collins tn 8 ff, % oe sia - foe 
Cambridge, |I. Bursley, Aug. 1, Dee. 1, April 1) “ 19, “ 19, “ 19 
Independence, |Wortman, -—% = , ae 25, ‘ 925, 25 
Sheffield, F.P Allen, “43, “ 13, ‘ 13/0ct. 1, Feb 1, June 1 
Oxford, J. Rathbone, tm ¢§ & 6S. UR Sy 2 , & & 
Siddons, N.B. Palmer,| “ 25, “ 25,  ‘* 2 “ 13, “ 33, “ 13 


North America, |A. B. Lowber, Sept.1, Jan. 1, May 1 «* 3, * 3 * 19 


South America, | Bailey, 


Oct 1, Feb. 1, June 1) “ 19, “ 19, “ 19 
G. Washington, |A. Burrows, 7 rs 


“ 


if 7, “es 7; * 95, “ 95, “ 895 


Roscoe, lll. Huttleson,| “ 7, 7, 1¢*s ©*§ & * @ 
S. Whitney, | Thompson, | “13, ‘ 13, “ I3.Nov 1, March J, July 1 
Columbus, |Cropper, 7 ae ne aed Ve” 7 
Sheridan, |Depeyster, | “95, * 95, “«@m*«*i3, * 3, 13 
United States, |J. G. Fisher, “13, “ 13, ™ %13/Dec. 1, April 1, Aug. 1 
England, IB. L. Waite, | “19, “ 19, “ 19) 2 @ - > 7 
Garrick, A.S.Palmer, | “ 25, “ 25 “es “38, © 98, 13 


’ 4, 
Europe, A.C. Marshall, Nov. 1, Mar. 1, July 1) “ > a 19 
These ships are all of the first class, and ably commanded, with elegant accommo - 

tions for passengers. The price of passage from New York to Liverpool is fixed at 140, 

and from Liverpool to New York at 35 guineas, including wines, stores, and bedding — 
Neither the captains nor owners of these ships will be responsible for any letters, pat 

cels, or packages sent by them, unless regular bills of lading are signe dtherefor, a 
Agents for ships Oxford, North America, Europe, Columbus, South America, Engiav 





S. Whitney, and Cambridge, GOODHUE & Co., or C. H MARSHALL, N. Y- 
‘ BARING, BROTHERS & Co., Liverpool. 
Agents for ships Patrick Henry, Virginian, Sheffield, and United States, 
ROBERT KERMIT, N.Y 
T. & 1. SANDS & Co., Liverpool. 
Agents for ships Shakspeare, Independence. Roscoe.and Geo Washington, 
GRINNELL, MINTURN & Co., 78 South-st, N.Y. J 
WILDES, PICKERSGILL & Co., Rumford-st., Liverpoo's 
ents ips s, Siddons, Sherid n and Garrick, 
Agentsfor ships Rosciu I ric oe COLLINS & Co., New York. 
WM & JAS. BROWN & Co. Liverpool. 
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